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DOOMED TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 


You saw that he was doomed to disappointment—in 
the drooping eyelid, in the raised eyebrow, in the 
seamed forehead, in the shrugged shoulders. You 
saw it everywhere about him. Melancholy had 
marked him for his own, as distinctly as small-pox— 
he was, so to speak, pitted with melancholy. Poor 
fellow! he was a disappointed man, with all the 
perverseness and irritability of his tribe strong within 
him, and an irritable and perverse tribe they are. 
Nothing pleases them ; nothing satisties them. They 
have a grudge against the world in general, and they 
lose no opportunity of paying this grudge off upon any 
individual member of the world that may come in 
their way. Of course, disappointment acts differently 
upon different people. Add blue to yellow, and you 
get green ; but add blue to red, and you get purple. 
So, one man will wear his disappointment on his 
sleeve for every one to see, and will try to raise 
himself to the level of the successful world, by 
shewing that it was only bad-luck and adverse 
circumstances that kept him down; while another 
will put his disappointment into his pocket, say 
nothing about it, and try to bring the world down 
to his level, by sneering off the merit of its success. 
There are, of course, some natures that no disap- 
pointment can subdue—men who, though struck 
down time after time, rise again, and fight on un- 
daunted, till Success, wearied with their importunity, 
or ashamed to bully them longer, throws up the sponge, 
and resigns the battle-money. I knew a man of this 
kind who, after suffering disappointments for a series 
of years in England, resolved to abandon his ungrate- 
ful country, and start in life afresh. Accordingly, 
leaving his wife and children behind him, and giving 
way to no such weakness as the consulting of other 
people’s opinions on the step he was taking, which 
would only have delayed him, or even to communi- 
cate the fact of his departure to his nearest and 
dearest, which perhaps might have prevented his 


going altogether, he took shipping promptly, and | 


went to Australia. There, determined to make an 


new children, and flourished. 


who can’t stand much punishment ; and who, after a 
buffet or two, resigns himself to his fate, puts his tail 


between his legs, and for the rest of his life snarls at 
fortune, at merit, and at all mankind, himself included. 

Well, he was a disappointed man. And what par- 
ticular line had disappointment taken in his case? 
Why, if you asked him, he would tell you that he 
had been disappointed in every mortal thing. Disap- 
pointment dogged his footsteps like a blood-hound, 
and had done so ever since he was born. He was 
disappointed in his very cradle. Nay, he was 
an incarnate disappointment, for he was not only a 
disappointed man himself, but he had been a disap- 
pointment to all who were connected with him. He 
was a disappointment to his mother, who had wished 
him to be a girl, and to his maternal grandmother, 
who had expressed a desire that he should be twins ; 
to his father, who had made up his mind that he 
would be clever, and to his uncle, who had cherished 
the hope that he would be six feet high. It was, he 
supposed, plain to everybody that he was not a girl, 
or a pair of twins, or six feet high; and as to being 
clever, he could take his solemn oath that he was not 
that. But was that his fault? No, of course it wasn’t. 
He had not the choice of sex or height. If he’d had 
any voice in the matter, he ’d have been twins, because, 
then, surely one of him would have got on in the 
world: but pshaw ! 

Would he mind stating how he had been disap- 
pointed ? 

Why, in everything that a man could be disap- 
pointed in, of course. 

Well, but in what? Had he been disappointed in 
his—ambition, say? 

Hadn’t he? The extent of his ambition was a 
small farm, at a moderate distance from town, and 
near a railway station; and had he got it? No, of 
course he hadn’t. 

Well, in what else? Had he been disappointed in 
friendship ? 

In friendship! Don’t talk of it: He could not 
bear it. In friendship, indeed! He supposed that if a 
man took up a person, and wore him next his heart, and 
kept from him neither his personal property nor his 


| personal history, and this person were to abscond, and 
entirely new beginning, he took a new wife, begot | 
| the dearest secrets of one’s heart, the tenderest 

But the disappointed man, proper, has none of this | 
Anteus quality about him. He is a weak creature, | 


betray the confidence reposed in him, with regard to 


emotions of one’s nature, the respectability and private 
history of one’s relations—not to mention a pair of 
sugar-tongs, Hall-marked, a silver tankard worth 
pounds, and fifty-four and six in hard money—all of 
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which articles he had been totally unable to recover, 
though he had brought the case before a judge, who 
was as blind as Justice to the rights and wrongs of 
the matter; and before a jury, who were as deaf as 
adders to the voice of reason and common-sense—he 
supposed that, after that, a man might be excused for 
vowing that, for the future, the world should not be 
his friend, nor the world’s law, and for turning his 
back upon the viper for ever. 

Ah! very disappointing conduct, truly. But was 
that the extent of his disappointments? Had he—— 

Oh! don’t ask him. What was the good of reopen- 
ing old wounds? He had been the victim of disap- 
pointment not only in great matters, such as ambi- 
tion and friendship, but in those smaller things, to 
lose which was to lose, so to speak, the ices and the 
lemonade of life. 

What did he mean? 

Why, he supposed it was plain enough what he 
meant. 

Would he explain ? 

Well, he had explained, hadn’t he? Or if he hadn't, 
he didn’t know how to explain it better. 

Would he give an example, then ? 

Well, you know, the kind of thing he meant was 
this. If you asked a boy what was about the most 
delightful thing he had ever seen, he would most 
probably answer, his first play. Well, you know, 
that was one of his disappointments. How did he 
make that out? Why, he supposed that if a boy 
were to be taken to a theatre for the first time, and 
if, after sitting for half an hour, anticipating the most 
rapturous pleasure when the curtain rose, were to 
find ten minutes after it rose that the house was on 
fire, and then had to be dragged to a window by his 
relatives, and compelled to slip for some hundred 
yards down a fire-escape, and, when he reached the 


bottom, to be handed out like a parcel by a fireman, | candid] 


and turned loose into a crowd of dirty people till he 
was lost, and then had to be taken home ignomini- 
ously by a policeman, with the conviction all the 
while that he was looked upon by every one he met 
in the light of a person whose crimes had brought 
him within the grasp of the law—he supposed that 
that might be considered a disappointment, a serious 
disappointment. Oh! that was granted, was it? 
Well, then, perhaps it would also be granted that if a 
boy whose dream for years had been a pony, had at 
last been presented with one by a treacherous relative, 
who, to gain some mean end, had taken care that the 
pony should be an unbroken one ; and if, directly the 
boy mounted, the rampant animal had stood perpen- 
dicular for full two minutes, making such extraor- 
dinary gestures with its fore-legs, that the only con- 
clusion to come to was that it fancied it was deliver- 
ing a speech upon the corn-laws ; and if, after what, 
to judge from its action, must have been an amazingly 
eloquent peroration, it had taken the bit between its 
teeth, and bolted for two miles; and if the beast 
had chosen to stop exactly opposite the house where 
the queen of this boy’s affections resided, and had 
then and there rolled—perhaps it would be granted 
that this was also a disappointment, eh! something 
like a disappointment? Well, both those cases had 
been his own; nor were they the worst that he could 
relate. Disappointment dogged him wherever he 
went, dropping bitters into the cup of pleasure, and 
stripping the gilt off the gingerbread of life. Why, 
what was that, the song of poets, and the theme of 


romancers, to which youth looked forward with | 
rapture, and which age looked back upon with | 


fond regret? Why, the first kiss of love, of course. 
Well, there he was done again. Yes, disappoint- 
ment was beside him there once more. How was 
he to be always keeping in mind that Amelia 


was weak in the chest, and that there was a | 


leaning towards consumption in the family? Who 
can remember those things always? 

What had Amelia’s weak chest got to do with the 
first kiss of love? 


Why, everything in the world, or else he supposed 
he shouldn’t have mentioned it. What was the good | 


of asking absurd questions like that? Why could not 
he be allowed to tell his tale as he liked, instead of 


being put through a kind of catechism, as if he were a 


charity child? It cost him pain enough to tell the 
tale at all, goodness knew. What had Amelia’s weak 
chest got to do with it? Why, if it hadn’t been for 


that, he might perhaps have been a very different | 


creature to what we saw him. That sunken cheek 


might have been plump, that eye gay and lively, that | 


heart and that voice alike unbroken. He might have 
been—— But it was useless speculating on impossi- 
bilities. Amelia had a weak chest, and that was all 
about it; that was why she always wore two veils 
when the wind was cold; and when they were out 
walking together, used commonly to keep her 
handkerchief pressed to her mouth, so that her part 
of the conversation was carried on in a singularly 
muffled, not to say husky, tone of voice. But the 
voice of love is always sweet; and though to the 
passer-by there might seem nothing attractive in 
those half-smothe: accents, yet, to the lover, his 
mistress’s voice, even when hoarse, discoursed the 
sweetest harmonies. Now, he must say he thought 
that after a fellow had been formally accepted, per 
letter (for a Ds pa by word of mouth was, he 

idly conf more than he dared venture upon), 
by the girl, and after his pro had been enter- 
tained and agreed to in a solemn and unspeakably 
horrible interview by the family, he must say he 
thought that a mother with any good feeling would 
have seen the propriety of sometimes leaving the parties 
most in in the affair alone together. But did 
Amelia’s mother do so? Did she act with that pro- 


priety? Not a bit of it. The persistent way in which | 
eful. 


that woman sat and stared at them was sham 

How was a fellow to make love, he should like to 
know, when he felt that he was being stared at all 
the while, as if he were acting in a play? For his 
pert, he was one of those 


cult enough thing to e under the most favour- 


able circumstances, but found the manufacture of the 
article quite impossible under inspection—especially | 
under the inspection of a neutral woman, who was in 


all probability drawing invidious comparisons between 
his behaviour, and the conduct, when similarly situ- 
ated, of Amelia’s father, a man of rude and 
violent bearing. And then, again, was it likely to do 


him any good, or make him any the more at his ease, | 


to overhear that woman mentioning him, Amelia’s 
intended husband, to her daughter as a young man 
of, she dared to say, ve good principles, but sadly 
wanting in fire? Household duties did occasionally, 
of course, call that woman away for a few minutes, 
that Medusa whose unblushing stare had the power 
of turning him in this manner into stone, but even 
then, what security could a man feel with a glass 


door in the room? Ah, he had felt for years before | 


that disappointment had laid its cold hand upon his 
shoulder, but never had he felt the icy chill of that 
fell touch so acutely as on that or afternoon 
when, that woman having gone to ¢ 


ple who found love a 


urch, and | 
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Amelia and himself being alone in the drawing-room, 
the love which was burning in his heart rose supreme, 
and passing his arm round her waist, he was about to 
taste the nectar of her lips, when he ived on the 
lass door three white spots, in a i 
orm—the noses of Amelia’s two little and 
that of their nurse, all livid from intense pressure. 

When Amelia and he walked out together, they 
certainly were alone; but he was bound to say that 
Amelia’s inclinations, as a rule, led her to shops, and 
how was he to go kissing her in the front of sho 
and in the eye of the world? It was out of the 
—-— out of the question. Disappointment, 
as he thought he had mentioned once or twice before, 
was evidently his portion, and there was nothing for 
it but to endure patiently. 

But did he then never kiss Amelia? Did he quietly 
yield without an effort? If so, the case was surely 
ess one of disappointment than of neglected oppor- 
tunity. 

No! he had not yielded without an effort. 

Then he had kissed her? 

Well, no! He did not think it could be said that 
he had kissed her. 

Then, perhaps, she had boxed his ears when he 
tried—eh ? 

On the contrary, she had borne it like a lamb. The 
fact was—his nerves had never quite got over the 
shock—but the fact was, that one fine | te day he 
had persuaded Amelia, who had wrapped up carefully, 
and taken all the precautions that her delicate health 
required, to leave the streets and shops which in 
—— dg scene of aphrrey and to ramble 
with him in country. an opportunity of 
sealing his love upon her lips was not to be lost. The 
bright sunny day, the cold clear air, seemed for once to 
dispel the clouds. of melancholy which usually hung 
about him like the clouds about the top of Snowdon, 
and to leave his brow open and free from care, like 
the summit of the same mountain on one of those rare 
occasions when it condescends to reveal itself to the 
eyes of the fortunate traveller. Amelia’s hand was 
on his arm, Amelia’s voice was in his ear, Amelia’s 
crinoline rasped his legs, keeping the fact of her sweet 
presence constantly in his thoughts. Everything that 
could gladden his heart and rouse his cou was at 
hand, and, upon his life! his heart was g' and his 
courage roused ——r 

Bam ee Me ep ' ex em with = his —_ 
powering affection gleaming in his eyes, and trembli 
on his lips— ‘Amelia, this is a delicious morning ! ne 

Amelia thought the same. 

‘A morning that makes all the better and nobler 
feelings of our nature rise to the surface, purifies the 
air, and kills the slugs.’ 

PR omy quite concurred in this opinion, but pitied 

e slugs. 

‘ Amelia,’ he continued, his courage rising still 
higher as he proceeded— Amelia, I love you.’ 

Amelia supposed he did, as he’d asked her to marry 
him ; at least, if he didn’t, it was a great shame. 

If he didn’t! The moment he had longed for was 
evidently approaching. He squeezed her hand—she 
returned the pressure. He put his arm round her 
waist—she did not repel him. He caught her to his 
breast—she seemed rather to like it. The moment 
was come! He hurled away his umbrella, raised the 
two veils with all the impetuosity of his nature, and 
pressed his glowing lips upon—a respirator! yes, by 
all that’s horrible, a respirator ! 


Now, wasn’t that enough to make a man run wildly 
across country, whither he knew not, nor cared to 
know? And was there cause for surprise, that when 
he came to himself, he found that he was sitting alone 
by the side of a pond, attaching a heavy brickbat 
to one end of his handkerchief? But better feelings 
prevailed. 


And was not that something like a neetiens ? 
Well, really ! We were obliged to ess that it 
certainly was. 


COMMODORE WILMOT’S VISIT TO 
DAHOMEY. 


Ir seems that, after all, the poet Close did not make 
a nae choice when he ——— the king of Dahomey 
as the potentate to w! to appoint hi poet- 
laureate. Who better suited to be the hero of a 
poem than a monarch more intelligent and wiser 
than either his subjects, who, while clothes thou- 
sands in gay apparel, is himself content with a strip 
of calico and a silver chain, brave in war, attentive 
to his religious duties according to his lights, and 
upwards of six feet high, and of nding breadth ? 
et such is the description of the king of Dahomey 
given by Commodore Wilmot, the account of whose 
visit to this African sovereign has just been presented 
to the members of the House of Commons. The 
~ only faults seem to arise from excess of religious 
, and an over-earnest desire to benefit his own 
subjects ; the latter causing him to wage incessant 
war against surrounding tribes, in order that he may 
procure slaves, by the sale of which he may be enabled 
to give gifts to his people; and the former manifest- 
ing itself in the, to us, objectionable practice of sacri- 
ficing human victims to his fetich, or to his father’s 
spirit, as it may happen. 

It is true, he modestly disclaims a portion of the 
credit which the missionaries have given him on 
this score, and instead of ane Fity victims in 
the iormance of ‘custom,’ he only immolates six 
or eight; but inasmuch as he performs ‘custom’ 
pretty frequently, the aggregate number sacrificed 
in the course of a year must be rather large. The 
ceremony thus termed must be a very striking 
one in its performance. There is first of all a great 
crowd of people as spectators, drawn from all 
parts of his kingdom. The festival opens with a 
procession of troops, several thousands in all, including 
male and female. These march with drums beating, 
umbrellas pa colours — abroad ; some 
dancing, and others singing, the king participating in 
the last two diversions with intense gratification. 
Then there is ball- ice, in which the king likewise 
bears a part, and not without distinguishing himself 
even above his mtr ae most of —_ are 
good shots, especially the Amazons. The king’s 
treasures are also in front of the odie 
including some rickety state-carriages, presented to 
his ancestors through the governor of the English 
fort at Whydah, as a testimonial of the satisfaction of 
ey with the liberal manner in which they dealt 
with this country in supplying our forefathers with 
slaves. After the treasures comes the procession of 
victims ; first, men with ae with strings of live 
cocks attached ; then men leading goats ; then a bull ; 
and, last of all, men with baskets on their heads, in 
which the human victims, bound hand and foot, are 
seated. The bearers halt with the last in front of 
the throne, upon which an Amazon steps forward, and 
gives each of them a glass of rum; then they march 
three times round the square, and finally pass out by 
the gate to a place about half a mile away, where the 
ceremony is completed, of which more presently. At 
the place where the sacrifices are performed are 
erected four pone two large, and two small; in 
the centre of one of the former is a tower about ten 
yards high, and at some distance from it a hole is dug 
in the ground, and beside this a block is placed, on 
which the victims are beheaded. 

On the arrival of the king, he ascends one of the 
larger platforms, followed by a detachment of the 
female the background being filled with the 
chiefs who are admitted to the honour of occupying 
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laces beneath the many-coloured royal umbrellas. 
Bags containing cowries are placed in readiness for 
him, together with heaps of pieces of cloth. The 
expectant mob, who are assembled below in a costume 
suited for a scramble, are told by his majesty that if 
any of them are killed by misadventure, nobody will 
be considered responsible. He then throws a bag of 
cowries, and the sport begi The cowries are fol- 
lowed by pieces of cloth ; in thee are more cowries, 
till the king is tired ; upon which the Amazons take 
his place for a time, and presently his majesty feels 
himself equal to the task of resuming and concluding 
the distribution. When this is over, two or three men 
mount to the top of the tower already mentioned, and 
the bearers of the sacrifices approach in succession in 
the order in which they defiled before the king in the 
court-yard of his palace. The men on the tower 
receive first the poles to which the strings of flutter- 
ing fowls are attached, which they hold up in the 
sight of the gazing multitude, and then uncere- 
moniously throw down among them, to be borne 
away to the pit’s mouth, where they are beheaded, 
and their blood drained into the pit. After these, the 
goats are hoisted up, and disposed of in a similar 
manner ; then comes the bull; and lastly, the humana 
victims are brought forward. 

No distinction was made in dealing with these 
unfortunate creatures. They in their turn were 
hoisted to the top of the tower, and precipitated from 
thence among the mob below, by whom they were 
seized and dragged to the block, cruelly maltreated 
on their way by the savages who were near enough 
to get a blow at them. After their heads had been 
cut off, their bodies were thrown into a pit, and the 
former carefully boiled, with a view to the preserva- 
tion of the skulls for decorative purposes. is cere- 
mony formed the climax of the day’s festivities, 
which was closed with music and dancing, the king 
inviting Commodore Wilmot to join him in the latter 
amusement. 

The population of Dahomey, as far as their means 
will permit, are essentially a rum-drinking people ; 
neither wine nor brandy has the same attractions for 
them ; and in this respect the taste of the king is the 
same as that of his subjects, but, in his case, 
indulged with moderation. Not that he is at all 
backward in the performance of the rites of hospi- 
tality in the matter of ardent spirits, every person 
admitted to the royal presence receiving a present of 
rum before quitting it ; the same custom was observed 
towards our representative and his companions, only 
they drank theirs in the company of the king, who 
drank his behind a screen held before him by his 
wives, it being contrary to etiquette that any person 
should see anything enter the royal mouth. This 
custom of drinking together is as general in Dahomey 
as in any part of the world, and the commodore com- 
plains that they were put to considerable expense in 
consequence. It is a misfortune that the people do 
not pay the same attention to eating as to drinking ; 
for, notwithstanding the fertility of the country, 
there is such a scarcity of food, and especially of 
animals, that the chiefs rarely eat meat, and the mass 
of the people subsist entirely on maize and palm-oil. 
Perhaps this scarcity of food, and of products which 
find a ready sale in European markets, is in great 

due to the sparseness of the population, which 
ommodore Wilmot thinks would be over-estimated 
at 180,000, three-fourths of whom are women and 
children. There is no difficulty in assigning a reason 
for this excess of females over males, for the men 
are constantly engaged in warfare with other tribes. 
The total number of male soldiers which the king of 
Dahomey has at his disposal is about 6000, while his 
Amazons number about a thousand less. These latter 
are not only the favourite, but the most favoured 
troops, and not without reason. They are better 
marksmen with their muskets, which are of the old 


flint pattern, but in their hands make far greater 
havoc than they ever did in the hands of our own 
troops. They are also extremely expert in the use of 
the short sword with which they are armed ; and it is 
to be presumed, from the extensive practice they 
have, that they are not less so with the huge razor 
with which they are provided for the purpose of 
cutting off heads. Commodore Wilmot describes 
these female warriors as remarkably fine troops, active 
to an extraordinary degree, strongly built, and well 
_— together. Their bearing is distinguished by a 
ittle swagger, but they are modest and well-behaved ; 
and this defect is pardonable, considering their feats 
of arms, and the fret that the king lives constantly 
among them, they being the chosen guardians of him- 
self and his hundred wives. He does not, however, 
fall into the error of keeping them merely as a body- 
guard, and for show purposes; they take their share 
of the real fighting along with the male soldiers, and 
occasionally a. the misfortune to meet with the 
fate which the Roman historians so constantly ascribe 
to the enemies of the Roman troops, that of being cut 
to pieces, though, like the former, there are always 
enough of them left to come again. Their losses are 
supplied from the cadet corps attached to each troop. 
They occupy the foremost place in honour and import- 
ance, are the mediums of communication between the 
king and the chiefs, and when they approach their 
master, are not compelled to prostrate themselves, and 
cover their heads and shoulders with dust, as the men 
are. Among their duties is that of fetching water for 
the use of themselves and the royal household from 
the swamps, some three or four miles from Abomey, 
the capital. All day long, detachments of these 
female warriors may be seen marching along the road 
which connects the capital with the swamp, the 
leader having a bell hung round her neck, to give 
warning of their og to the men who may 
happen to be travelling on the same road, to 
get out of the way, which they do very rapidly, 
as, in the event of one of the Amazons breaking her 
itcher, either by falling down herself, or of letting it 
Pal from her head while a man was near, it would be 
assumed that it was his fault, and he would be 
imprisoned for life or put to death. 
hydah, which is the town on the coast where we 
have a fort or factory, is of considerable size, about 
three miles from the water's edge: the journey to 
it is a very disagreeable one at all times, and in the 
wet season very difficult indeed, if not impossible. It 
was to this place that Commodore Wilmot proceeded 
when he landed with Captain Luce and Dr Harran of 
the Brisk, for the purpose of accepting the invitation of 
the king of Dahomey to pay him a visit. They were 
well treated at Whydah, and at all the principal vil- 
lages they passed through, until they reached Cannah, 
where they had their first interview with the king. 
They were received by his majesty very graciously, and 
the account which Commodore Wilmot gives is sufli- 
ciently interesting to be transcribed. ‘ At 10 a.m, on 
the morning of the 10th, the king sent to say he 
would receive us. We accordingly went in full-dress, 
and remained under some large trees in an open space 
of some extent. After a short time, the chiefs arrived 
in succession with their followers, according to their 
rank, and were introduced to us, the same ming, 
firing, dancing, and singing being carried on as at 
Whydah. This occupied a considerable time ; and 
when finished, we got into our hammocks, and went to 
the palace, outside of which, in a large square, were 
assembled all the chiefs with their people, as well as 
large bodies of the king’s soldiers. e sight was 
most interesting: the gaudy colours of the large 
umbrellas, the - nce of the headmen, the firing of 
the muskets, the songs of the people, the beating of 
the war-drums, the savage gestures of the soldiers, and 
their ferocious appearance, made us feel indeed that 
we were amidst an uncivilised nation. All, however, 
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treated us with marked respect; while, according 
to custom, we were carried three times round the 
square. After the third time, we got down, and 
entered the pee. passing through a row of 
chiefs on each side. The court-yard is of great extent, 
and presented a spectacle not easily forgotten: at 
the further end was a large building, of some preten- 
sions to beauty in this country, being made of thatch, 
and supported by columns of wood, roughly cut. In 
front of this, and close to it, leaving an open space for 
admission to the king, was plac ye ee of 
variegated umbrellas, admitted only to ae f by 
himself. Under these were congregated his principal 
chiefs. On either side of him, under the building, 
were his wives, to the number of about one hun 
gaily dressed, most of them young and exceedingly 
P’ . The king was reclining on a raised dais, 
about three feet high, covered with crimson cloth, 
smoking his Pipe. One of his wives held a glass 
sugar-basin for him to spit in. He was dressed ve 
plainly, the upper part of his body being bare, wit 
only a silver chain holding some fetich charm round 
his neck, and an unpretending cloth round his waist. 
° . We advanced close to where the king was 
sitting, with due form and ceremony, and when close 
to him, all the respect due to a king was paid by 
bowing, &c., which he gracefully poe Sen Boe by 
bowing himself and waving his hand. We then sat 
down close to him in chairs that had accompanied us 
from Whydah. The conversation commenced with 
the usual compliments. He asked about my health, 
and how I had got on with my journey. He then 
inquired about the Queen and all her family, asking 
many questions about the form of government in 
Eng m I said the Queen sent her compliments to 
him, and hoped he was quite well, at which he seemed 
much pleased. This being only a visit of introduc- 
tion, not of delivering messages, nothing pojitical 
was entered into.’ After some military manceuvres, 
the principal persons of the kingdom, male and 
female, were introduced to our countryman singly 
or in batches, the ceremony of drinking rum and 
water was gone through, a salute of twenty-one guns 
was fired, and the king rose to accompany him part 
of the way to his quarters. 

The object of Commodore Wilmot’s visit to Dahomey 
was stated by him at a subsequent interview he had 
with the king at Abomey—it was to persuade him 
to abolish the slave-trade, and instead thereof to 
employ the persons he was accustomed to sell in cul- 
tivating the ground, in the production of coffee, cotton, 
&e., and in breeding silkworms; and to ascertain 
what he would take to enter into a treaty with us to 
discontinue the cruel traffic. In the next place, he 
pointed out to his majesty how greatly all Euro 
was shocked by the reports of the human sacrifices he 
was in the habit of offering, and how utterly useless 
such sacrifices were to propitiate his gods. After 
this, he urged him to abstain from making war against 
Abbeokuta, and if he did, to be merciful to his 
 engrege and to 5 all Christians. He requested 
nim to send a chief to England, to report to him what 
he saw there of the wonders of civilisation, promising 
him a favourable reception. He then asked his 
majesty to allow those who wished to send their 
children to the missionary-schools to do so. The 
king asked sundry questions during the delivery of 
this message, but deferred giving an answer at that 
time, and the interview was closed, as usual, with the 
inevitable grog. 

About a month after this the king gave his answer, 
which in substance was as follows: ‘That the slave- 
trade was an institution of old date, and furnished 
him with the means of maintaining his people and 
carrying on the government ; that if white men did 
not come to fetch slaves in their ships, he had no 
means of sending them away, and therefore, if we 
wished to put a stop to the trade, we had only to 


he would lose his own life if he sto) the custom 
abruptly. As to the Abbeokutans, they had insulted 
his brother, and he meant to go to war with them, 
and all he asked of the white men was, that they 
would stand by and let him fight it out with his 
enemies. He had no objection to the mulattoes 
sending their children to the missionary-schools, but 
he was not to be persuaded to allow those of the 
black people to be sent there. As to sending a 
tomy to England, he would do that when Commo- 

ore Wilmot came to pay him another visit, and 
brought him the Queen’s answer.’ 

In return for the presents which the commodore 
made him, among which was included a portrait of 
her Majesty in her coronation robes, which excited 
his interest very strongly, the king ve him for the 
Queen, ‘a large umbrella made of different coloured 
velvets, with the devices emblematic of their cus- 
toms ; a large carved stool, which no one but kings 
are allowed to possess ; a pipe-stick and ; a bag 
made from the leather of the country, with a lion 
worked upon it; a very handsome country cloth, and 
a long stick ornamented with silver, which can only 

carried by the king; also two girls, one about 
twelve, the other sixteen, very pretty and intelli- 
gent.’ 


MY FIRST GOVERNESS. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


‘He ought to be here now;’ and my mother’s eyes 
eagerly scanned the park. It was a lovely August 
evening, and the songs of birds and the sweet scent 
of flowers came in through the open window by which 
she was standing. Aunt Laura looked up from the 
writing-table opposite. 

‘You are not anxious?’ she asked. 

‘Not anxious; only impatient;’ and my mother 
smiled. Just then the drawing-room door opened, 
and Amy and Helen entered. They had been strolling 
in the garden together, and Helen’s hand lay con- 
fidingly on Amy’s shoulder. My mother glanced at 
them with the smile still on her face, and then 
turned again to the window. 

‘There he is, she presently exclaimed, as a figure 
on horseback emerged from the wood. 

Aunt Laura put down her pen. ‘Now you are 
happy, Hester, and we poor mortals sink into insignifi- 
cance again,’ she said laughingly. 

My mother hardly heard her; she had stepped out 
on to the terrace, and was hastening round to the 
front of the house. As I followed her, I gave one 
look back at Amy; she sat with her head bent over 
her work, calm and quiet, only with two pink spots 
on her ew cheeks. So she still sat when a few 
minutes later we brought Laurence into the drawing- 
room; but when his grave greetings to Aunt Laura 
and Helen were over, and he came towards her, then 
she laid aside her work, and stood up. Their hands 
met, some brief words were spoken, and Laurence 
turned away. Aunt Laura’s keen eyes followed him 
as he went to my mother, and told her, in his shy, 
hurried way, about his journey; but Amy’s were 
riveted again upon her needle. No one but I saw 
that she did not make a single stitch; no one but I 
heard her tightened breathing when Laurence and 
my mother left the room. The clock struck nine 
soon after they were gone, and she rose. 

‘It is late, she said; ‘come, Mabel.’ I lingered a 
moment. ‘Come, Mabel,’ she repeated more decidedly, 
and then we both bade Aunt Laura and Helen Pa 


night. 
So the day of Laurence’s return ended; so he 
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down at our feet, and 

‘ his friends, but soon he grew 
dreamily at the running water. 
come, and I got up 
we 


back, 
them. 


wandered off alo e 

I was away some time, but when I went 
Amy and he were still sitting as I had left 
He moved as he saw me, and came slowly 


up the path. 
P You deserted us,’ he said, as we met; ‘that was 
unsociable.’ 

His words and his light tone made me angry. Did 
he think me so blind and silly? 

‘I did what you wished me to do,’ I answered, 

ing up at him significantly. A red flush came 
into his face, and he walked on a few paces with- 
out speaking; then he laid his hand on my arm: 
‘Mabel, if you have any romantic fancies in your 
head, try, for my sake, and for—for Miss Rockington’s, 
to forget them, and in kindness to us both, at least 
be silent. Do you understand ?’ 

* Yes,’ I answered coldly, ‘I understand; you may 
trust me.’ 

We were close to Amy then, and without another 
word he struck into a side-path, and left me. Always 
hitherto, he had gone part of the way home with us; 
long stemeante, t knew why he did not do so this 
day. That was the last time he met us in our walks. 
I think Amy watched for him often; her eyes would 
wander restlessly over the fields and hills, and she 
would start and glance round at the tramp of horse’s 
hoofs. Bré he never came; and by and by that 
restlessness of hers settled down into a ard, wist- 
ful look, most sad to see. In the of my 
lessons, I could often hear her deep smothered sighs, 
and sometimes she would break off, and tengo 
head, oh! so wearily, upon her hand. And still she 
did not seek him. The old organ was silent now, 
for she never cared to play; and when I tried to 
beguile her to the drawing-room with me, she only 
shook her head, and said that she would rather be 
alone. Even on the bright autumn mornings when 
we now and then made holiday, she would ask my 
mother for some errand to the village, and would 
toil there across the sunny park; and while she 
spent hours in the schools and cottages, or sat 

ugh the long evenings in the lonely schoolroom, 
Laurence would be lingering with my mother and 
her guests, or riding and driving, sometimes with 
Helen by his side, through the very woods and lanes 
where he had once ed with Amy and me. 
aunt’s keen eyes watched him, well pleased; my 
mother’s face wore a happy smile. They knew 
nothing of that past time; they only looked on to a 
bright future; but I, remembering all, recalled old 
nurse’s words, ‘ Unless a new liking drives this one 
from his head,’ and wondered once again how it 
would be. I saw how, through all Laurence’s eager 
deference to my aunt, there was a s uneasiness ; 
how, while his eyes were resting on Helen’s sweet 
face, while he was listening to her frank, joyous 
words, his brow would aan and his lips quiver, as 
though some sudden pain had smitten him. What 
was it? I could not tell, but I knew that his mind 
was not at rest, and I fancied that he noted with 
secret anxiety the change that had come over Amy. 
Some one else began to see that change. 

‘How long has Miss Rockington been with 
you?’ my aunt one day asked my mother in a low 
voice, 

I had seen her watching for some time, as Amy 
moved up and down the terrace, gathering flowers 
with Helen, and passing and repassing the open 


My | tall fi 


window against which Laurence leaned. My mother 
ny a moment: ‘ About eight months. Why do 

‘ou ? 

. ‘Only because I am interested in that pale, thought- 
ful face of hers. I forget how you h of her.’ 

My mother explai and Aunt Laura listened 
attentively to the simple history, and then rising 
from her sofa, joined Amy on the terrace. Not long 
after, as I was standing at the end of the long 
corridor upstairs, I heard my aunt knock at my 
mother’s bedroom door, and say, as she went in, that 
she had come for a quiet talk. 

That evening, when I went, as usual, to the school- 
room to bid Amy good-night, she looked up from the 
letter she was writing, and told aden agg agp ote 
tone, that she was going away, and going very soon. 
Her words came like a shock, and for a moment I 
stood bewildered ; then throwing my arms round her 
neck, I exclaimed, amidst my tears, that I loved her, 
and could not spare her. She did not return my 
caresses, or answer my fond words. With cold, stern 
decision, she undid my clasping hands, and only saying 
that it was my mother’s will, she touched my brow 
with her lips, and sent me away sad and wondering 
to bed. We did no lessons the next morning. Amy 
asked leave to go to the vi and my mother 
consented with a kind of pitying readiness that 
contrasted strangely with Amy's cold restraint. I 
watched her hastening across the park, and then went 
to seek my mother. She was alone in her dressing- 
room, and at my first words, a look of surprise and 
vexation came into her face, and she said gravely: 
‘Miss Rockington should have left me to tell you.’ 
To all my anxious questions she made one reply : ‘It 
is for her own sake, Mabel; you must rest content 
with knowing that. She will be happier in some 
other home; but I am sorry for you, my little girl ;’ 
and then, with a kind kiss, she left me. 

I wandered out into the eee ; I thought I would go 
and meet Amy, for I could not bear to be away from 
her now, and so I went slowly round the lake and 
through the wood to the old gate that led into the 
lane. I halted here, for Amy might come home either 
by the lane or by a wood-path that branched off to 
the right. The birds were si ging gaily overhead, the 
breeze softly moving among the trees, shaking down 
the yellow leaves, as I climbed the bank beside the 

te, and sat down in a nest of fern to watch for her. 

sat there long, pondering over my mother’s words, 
and thinking, too, of Aunt Laura’s s eyes. At 
last, far away down the lane, I saw Amy coming 
towards me. I had half risen from my leafy seat, 
when the sound of ag oy the wood-path fell 
upon my ear. I looked k, and through the 
drooping branches caught one glimpse of Laurence’s 
gure. With a sudden cone, I sank down 
again. She might meet him now, perhaps for the 
last time alone, and with this thought of mine there 
mingled a strange wish to see how they would meet 
and greet each other. In my excitement, I never 
remembered that I had no right to play the spy upon 
them; so, hidden by the waving ferns which yrew 
above me and around, I lay and watched. With a 
slow Laurence the bank, and went on 
to the gate; then, for the first time, Amy caught 
sight of him; her steps ber ge almost to a run, 
but he still moved on slowly, and, as it seemed, 
unwillingly. In another minute, they had met—not 
with the grave, formal salutation I was wont to see 
daily exchanged between them, and yet not with that 
lovers’ greeting I had pictured. Amy’s hand was 
laid impetuously upon his arm, her face, all flushed 
and agitated, was raised towards his; I saw the 
rapid movement of her lips, and heard her ionate 
tone, and ever and anon the low murmur of his reply, 
as with bent head he stood there before her. Long 
they stayed so, talking together, then they turned and 
came on side by side, till at the gate they halted once 
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Am ing, and now her indig- 
nant words reached me clearly eno 
‘If you have no pity for me, if you can be so cruel, 
then, indeed, you must be changed, or I never truly 
id so i urriedly about 
‘madness ’ and ‘my mother.’ 
*Your mother! Fe can always think of her. 
I am going now, nce, for I can say no more; 
but I never forget, alth: you may, how I have 
to Tom how you have answered me.’ 
er trembling hand unlatched the gate, and she 
é Laurence did not try to stop her. 
ith a gloomy irresolute face he stood leaning against 
the paling, until she had gone on several paces, then 
he abruptly called ‘Amy!’ She turned, and looked 
back at him. ‘At least you will not forget your 
promise—you will hot betray me ?’ 

Her eyes flashed with anger, and her answering 
tone was full of scorn. ‘ That is your only care. No, 

uu need not be afraid. I would give much never to 
aol made that promise; but I did make it, and I 
will keep it.’ And without another word, she sped 
away. 

Laurence stood gazing till her retreating form was 
lost among the trees; then, with a weary step and 
troubled face, he went on his way towards the 
When he was gone, I, too, left my hiding-place, and 
sliding down into the re crept guiltily homewards. 
Amy’s bitter anger and Laurence’s gloom were indeed 

’ mysteries to me, but greater even than my wonder 
was shame at my own part in that strange scene, a 
shame that made me almost dread again to meet 
Amy’s unconscious glance. She was in the school- 
room by the window, reading so quietly that I half 
fancied that passion in the wood must have been a 
dream of mine. She lifted her head as I entered, 
and ke some kind, careless words of welcome, and 
then I saw that her face was calmer and more still 
than ever; but it was a rigid stillness, as though it 
had been cast in iron. 


CHAPTER V. 


All through that day, and for many days to come, 
that fixed look never left Amy’s face. To my mother 
she was still respectful and submissive, but her old 
shyness had given place to a stern composure, and 
even in her gentleness towards me, there was some- 
thing that I had never seen before, something that 
made me almost afraid of her. Often, when we 
were alone together, I longed to confess the secret 
spying which lay so heavily on my conscience, but 
ent looked into her face, the words died on my 
lips. My aunt’s courteous attentions, Helen’s warm 
kindness, she met all with the same calmness, the 
same icy reserve. And Laurence! he still lingered 
in the drawing-room, and rode through the flowery 
lanes by Helen’s side, forcing himself to talk and 
smile. He strove hard to conceal his burden and his 
wretchedness, and he succeeded. No shadow of 
doubt or anxiety darkened my mother’s or Aunt 
Laura’s face while they watched him; but I, who knew 
so much, could see him flinch when Amy’s voice or 
step met his ear suddenly, and guessed that, despite 
that calm, dreamy manner, his life was very bitter. 
But the day of his release, the day of Amy’s depar- 
ture was near at hand now. The last afternoon came, 
and she and I went out together for our last walk, 
our last talk. I do not know whether it was from 
Amy’s fancy, or by chance only, that we took the 
way to the Hawkscliff. The sun was setting when 
we reached it, yet we did not turn homeward ; she 
had pointed up to the fir-trees, and said softly: ‘ Let 
us go up—I want to see it all once more ;’ and so we 
climbed the hill and sat down on the very spot where 
we had stood together on that day eight months 
ago, when we were strangers. My eyes filled as I 
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remembered it and our happy summer, and my hand 

Amy’s more ly as it lay in my lap. 
It seemed as though the thought of our near i 
touched her too, and she looked round at me one 
instant with a faint loving smile—only for an instant, 
then her gaze returned with h eagerness to the 
eray walls and red gables of F 

‘I want to learn it all by heart, she murmured, 
almost as if speaking to herself, ‘that when I am 
back in the little dark room at I may 
shut my eyes, and fancy myself here.’ 

‘Are you going to live with your aunt again?’ 
Much as I wanted to know, I had never ventured to 
ask about her future until now. 

‘Only for a time, till I can find some other home. 
She would not care to have me with her, even if I 
wished it,’ was the quiet answer. 

‘But you will not go far away from Hamerton,’ I 
said earnestly ; ‘ you will let me see you sometimes, 
| ?’ A strange expression crossed her face. 

‘I may go far away, but do not be afraid; we 
shall meet again some day, though, perhaps, not for a 
long, long while to come.’ She paused, then went 
on rapidly: ‘Mabel, you will never need patience as 
sorely as I have done, but try to be patient now ; and, 
remember, that we shall meet again one day.’ 

There was some hidden meaning in those words 
that I could not divine, and she did not leave me time 
to dwell upon them ; she began to say that we must 
write often to-each other, that I must tell her every- 
thing ; but then, all at once, she stopped, as though 
her thoughts were wandering, and following her eyes, 
I saw afar off in the park Laurence, riding rapidly 
towards home. We both watched him silently. On 
galloped the chestnut steed over the soft n turf 
to the little brook which fed the lake. It was an 
easy leap, but for some reason, the horse this day 
refused to take it. We could see Laurence ing 
him on. Perhaps he grew angry, for his emer bel 
been less gentle lately; but be that as it might, the 
horse swerved violently at the very brink, and flun 
his rider headlong to the ground. How Amy and 

t down the Hawkscliff, I never knew; I have a 

im vision of our rushing through the long grass, she 
far in front of me, and then I can remember no more, 
till I saw her kneeling on the ground, with Laurence’s 
white deathlike face resting against her. His eyes 
were closed, and when I stoo; and touched his 
hand, it was chill and damp. ith a cry of affright, 
I threw myself down by his side, beseeching him to 
speak to me. Hush! it was Amy’s voice, hoarse 
and low, which answered mine: ‘There is no time 
for crying; go to the house as fast as you can; run 
and get help. Don’t linger—go !’ 

Something in her tone of command, in her impatient 
gesture, jarred on my proud spirit, even at that 
moment, and a jealous pang shot through me as I 
saw my brother’s head lying on her knee, her arm 
supporting him. ‘ You go,’ T said ; ‘I will stay with 
him ; I am his sister.’ 

Her despairing eyes met mine. ‘His sister! yes,’ she 
panted out, ‘ but not his wife—not his wife.’ 

Still I did not stir, for amazement rooted me to the 
spot. His wife! She bent down suddenly, as though 
listening, then once again lifted her face, no longer 

ionate, but piteous and imploring: ‘O Mabel, my 
ling, there is not a minute to lose. He may die; 
parva g I would go if I could.’ 

I waited to hear no more. With swift feet, I flew 
past lake, shrubbery, and garden, to the open window 
of the drawing-room : it was empty ; but I caught the 
distant sound of voices, and hurried across it to the 
library beyond. My mother was there, and some one 
else, but = only her, as, trembling and breathless, 
I gasped out my tidings. There was a sudden stir 
and exclamation ; then the room seemed to reel, I 
felt kind arms round me, and heard a gentle voice 
speaking in my ear. The voice was not my mother’s ; 
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the tears that wetted my cheeks were not hers, but 
Helen’s, and as my dim eyes sought Helen’s face, I 
fainted away. When I came to myself, I was lyin 
on my own and old nurse sat beside me. [ tri 
to move, but I was strangely weak, and lay back 
in in bewilderment. Gradually my brain grew 
earer, and I asked feebly: ‘Have they gone to 
| Laurence?’ 
*He is here, dear ;’ and ge jo Bay me and 
ke soothing! ly ; ‘they have brought him home.’ 
Pe Then he is not dead ? Amy said that he would 
die.’ 

* No, Miss Mabel ; he is still alive.’ 

‘Who is with him?’ I asked, slowly raising myself 
on my elbow. 

*My lady and Grant. They sent for Dr Gordon, 
and he ought soon to be here.’ 

Another question hung upon my lips, but it was 
not uttered ; I only said that I would go down stairs. 
Old nurse would fain have kept me quiet, but she 
yielded at last, and guided my unsteady steps to the 
drawing-room. I looked round eagerly as I entered, 
but only Aunt Laura and Helen were there. They 
came to meet me, and spoke softly and cheeringly ; 
but their faces were very, very grave. For a while I 
stayed with them ; but 1 could not rest long, and on 
some slight plea, I stole away to seek Amy. As I 
opened the schoolroom door, I saw her sitting motion- 
less at the table, her head bowed on her clas 
hands. She started up and looked in my face without 
a word ; but her imploring eyes, her parted lips spoke 
for her, and I said: ‘There is no change; and Dr 
Gordon has not come yet.’ She sat down again still 
in silence, only I heard a low stifled groan as she 
turned her head away towards the window. I stood 
hesitating ; there was something which I had it on 
my mind to say, and at length I summoned coura, 
to bring it out. ‘Amy, do you know what you said 
to me just before I left you in the park ?” 

She did not look round, but in a low tone she 
asked : ‘What was it ?’ 

* You said, when I wanted to stay with him, that, 
though I was his sister, I was not his wife.’ 

* I feared so,’ she murmured to herself. 

‘ Did that mean that you are his wife ?” 

She turned now and caught my hands in hers with 
vehement earnestness : ‘ Mabel! you will not tell our 
secret—/is secret—to your mother ?’ 

*I will tell no one. But is it true? Only say 
whether it is true ?’ 

Almost in a whisper, she answered: ‘It is true.’ 
There was a pause; then still holding my hands, 
she spoke again more quietly, more steadily. ‘Mabel, 
I must trust you now. I will tell you how it 

ned ; and oh, remember that he may be dying, 

and do not blame him, even in your heart. I am his 
wife; we were married long before I came to 
Fernhill, or ever saw you. More than a year ago, 
when he was staying at Clisthorne Park, he came one 
day into the old abbey-church when I was playing, 
and listened. After that, he often came, and we 
learned to know each other well. I think it was my 
music that first made him care for me; but I had 
loved him long before he asked me to be his wife. 
He was going home then; but before he went, we were 
married one morning at a quiet village church three 
miles beyond Hamerton. No one knew. He thought 
it best so, and I yielded to his will in everything. 
My aunt had never taught me to confide in her, and 
in her stern honesty, she would have revealed all ; so 
I mised silence, and tried to quiet my conscience 
when Laurence left me with her while he came to 
break the truth to your mother. But the weary 
weeks crept by, and I was still in Hamerton, and 
wing ever more sick at heart as I saw how he 
elas and dreaded his confession. At last, you 
wanted a governess, and the thought came into his 
mind that if I could but gain your mother’s love, it 


would make his task more easy. So I came here 
full of dread. I could not meet your mother’s eye ; I 
could hardly move or speak in her presence, lest I 
might betray the truth. I was happy sometimes in 
the woods or at the organ; but the shrinking and 
the fear always came back, and my life was hard to 
bear. Then Laurence went away, fancying that so 
your mother and I would be more drawn to one 
another. It might have been, if Mrs Wilmot had not 
come between us ; but I soon saw the vain wish that 
was in her heart and in your mother’s. And Laurence 
feared her quick eyes, and shunned her as he had 
never done before. I was very wretched; when sud- 
denly your mother said that I must leave Fernhill ; 
and from some words dropped, I saw that she 
suspected me, though not Laurence. Then I implored 
him to brave all, and to own me, and—he would not 
do it. O Mabel, I was angry ; my heart was full of 
bitterness, even this very day, and now I may never 
be able to tell him how I loved him.’ And her head 
drooped, and her frame shook with stifled sobs. I 
tried, in my girlish way, to comfort her, but she did 
not heed me till I said: ‘If you are his wife, Amy, 
they cannot keep you away from him.’ 

She checked ta weeping then. ‘They must not 
know. No. I willbearit. The thought of that time 
when I was alone with him in the park will hel 
me. And, Mabel, you will help me too—you will 

I 


ped | bring me news of him. Don’t stay, now, dearest. 


wo ld rather be alone—only remember that I trust 
you. 

I left her; and as if in a dream, crept through the 
hushed house to the door of Laurence’s room. All 
was still within ; but after a while, old Grant came 
out, and whispered that the doctors did not despair; 
and with these tidings I went back to Amy. Many 
times that evening I stole from Laurence’s door to 
the schoolroom, always bearing the same sad report, 
‘No change.’ The long night passed, and the morning 
dawned, the morning of the day when Amy was to 
have gone. The hours went by, and still Laurence 
lay insensible ; and as I stood at his door, I caught 
glimpses sometimes of my mother’s face, almost as 
white, almost as mournful as that other face ever 
watching for me in the schoolroom. Another night 
and another morning, and then at last there came a 
change ; he was conscious, and though the danger 
had not passed yet, there was hope. The gloomy 
stillness of the house seemed broken; all faces wore 
a brighter aspect ; the hushed voices were full of glad 
relief ; and when I went to tell Aunt Laura, I found 
my mother there already, talking with her. They 
were not speaking of urence, for I caught the 
words: ‘ We never once saw her, but she did not go;’ 
and then my mother said: ‘I will settle it” and 
turning to me she asked where Amy was. I told; 
and with a vague fear I followed to the schoolroom. 
I had been there long before, and Amy’s pale face was 
calm and almost happy as she rose to greet my 
mother, saying softly, ‘ He is better?’ 

‘He is, indeed: we think the worst is over ;’ and 
my mother held Amy's hand, and went on in a kind 
cordial voice. ‘Now that I am able to think of other 
things, I can arrange about your return to Hamer- 
* if you will tell me what hour will suit you 

st.’ 


There was a moment’s silence, while Amy stood 
with downcast eyes, and one hand resting heavily 
upon the table; then she answered slowly and faintly : 
*T cannot go.’ 

I am not sure whether my mother heard, for she 
only said gently: ‘I must not stay now; but if you 
will decide presently, Mabel can bring me word ;’ and 
with a look of pity turned away. 

But Amy stopped her, and spoke with head erect 
and almost defiant voice: ‘I cannot leave Fernhill 
whilst he is so ill. I will not leave it.’ 

There was no pity in my mother’s face now, only 
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utter surprise and strong indignation as she haughtily 
exclaimed: ‘ Will not leave it! These are strange 
words to me, Miss Rockington. For your own sake, 
try to control yourself.’ 

Once again, Amy spoke: ‘When he is quite safe, 
I will go—not before.’ 

My mother’s eyes flashed. ‘His safety is my care 
—not yours. In an hour’s time, the carriage will be 
at the door ; and I would warn you, in all kindness, to 
leave without a scene. And now, good-bye; it will 
be better that we should not meet again.’ And she 
was going, when her eyes fell on me. ‘ Mabel, come ; 
you ought not to be here.’ 

I hung back. ‘Let me stay with Amy till the last, 
mamma. 

‘No,’ and my mother’s tone was sharp and stern. 
‘Bid her farewell, and come with me.’ 

What could I do?—only cling round Amy’s neck, 
and try to whisper comfort in her ear. So I left her, 
ss in the centre of the room with fixed eyes 
and tight-cl hands. An hour later, I stood at 
my mother’s ing-room window, and, through my 
tears, watched the carriage wending its way across 
the park till it became a mere dark spot in the 
distance. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The wind sighing through the bare branches of the 
acacia-tree, the faint crackle of the blazing logs, and 
Laurence’s deep breathing, were the only sounds I 
heard as I sat at work in his room. Five weeks had 
gone by since the accident, and yet this was but the 
second time I had been there. Looking back through 
those weeks, it seemed to me that I was years older 
than on the day when Amy and I were together at 
the Hawkscliff. At first, the shock of her story had 
almost stunned me, and in the suspense of that time 
I could not realise, I could eel even wonder at 
it; but there had come long, lonely days, when my 
mother was always in Laurence’s room, and when 
even Aunt Laura and Helen had gone away to meet 
Mr Wilmot, and I was left to brood undisturbed over 
each word and detail. In those days, I would wander 
over the park, thinking of Amy shut up in that dull 
Hamerton house, while her husband lay ill and 
suffering at Fernhill; and as I pictured her weary 
waiting, her silent misery, the secret grew ever more 
oppressive, more unbearable. I could not write to 
her; my mother had forbidden it, but I-heard that 
she had twice been in the village, and I knew well 
what had brought her there. I felt as though it lay 
in my hands to end her banishment, and to bring her 
home ; but I could only do it through Laurence. At 
last the day came when they let me go softly into his 
chamber. As I stood beside him, it startled me to 
see how those few weeks had altered him. He had 
grown old and haggard, and I hardly knew his voice 
when he feebly welcomed me. He did not care to 
talk, and very soon my mother drew me away, whis- 
pering that we must not tire him ; but on this morning 
she had let me come again, and had left me with him 
alone. He was sleeping now. I watched him as he 
lay on the couch near the fire, and my heart almost 
failed—he looked so thin, so careworn! But yet I 
would not flinch. When he woke, I would try to 
speak. The hands of the clock had moved on many 
minutes before he stirred slightly and opened his eyes. 
He smiled faintly when he saw me, and asked if I 
was keeping guard ; but I could scarcely answer him, 
my heart beat so fast. How could [ do it? I was 
still musing, when he spoke again. ‘Have you 
another governess, Mabel?’ I mused no longer, I 
began boldly and at once. ‘I have had no governess 
since Amy left, five weeks ago. Laurence, before she 
went, she told me your secret.’ He did not start or 
exclaim, but his long, thin fin played nervously 
with the wrapper thrown around him, and a red tinge 
came into his hollow cheeks. 


‘She told you !—when ?’ 

‘ The day you were hurt. She was too wretched.’ 
He stopped me with an imploring gesture. ‘ Not 
now, Mabel; the thought of her, and what she 
must have borne, has been weighing on me night 
and day ;’ and he covered his face with his hands, 
and there was a long silence. When he uncovered 
it again, I saw a strange look of relief, of deter- 
mination. ‘Mabel, you may hate me, but you 
cannot hate me as I hate and despise myself. Will 
you do something for me? Don’t give me time to 
think, to fear. Call my mother, and I will tell her 
now.’ 

‘Now?’ 

‘This very hour. I have meant it through all 
these weeks ; but I am a miserable coward still, and I 
dare not trust myself. Call her.’ 

I said no more; I went at once to the library, 
where my mother sat writing, and stood in the door- 
way : ‘ Mother, Laurence wants you.’ 

She rose hastily. ‘There is nothing the matter ? 
He is not worse ?’ 

*O no, not worse ;) and we went upstairs together. 
At his door, I stopped and looked up at her : ‘ Mother 
dear, he is very weak ; we must be tender with him.’ 

‘Of course we must,’ she answered smiling, and 
then she went in. I did not follow her—it was best 
that they should be alone ; but yet I could not go - 
away. I sat down in the staircase window, and 
listened. There were a few brief words, and then a 
pause; then the low, continuous murmur of one | 
voice. He was telling her now. Another pause ; then 
her voice, quick and sharp, and once again his ; and 
then—the bedroom door was flung wide, and my 
mother came swiftly out. She did not see me; she 
did not see anything, as with set face, compressed 
lips, she passed on to her own chamber, and shut to 
the door. I stole back along the to Laurence’s 
room. He was lying quite still, as though exhausted. 

*It is done, Laurie ? 

‘Yes, it is done ; but, Mabel, don’t ask me about 
it: it is worse even than I had thought.’ And his 
tone was full of anguish. 

I did not ask him ; I sat down on the floor by his 
side, silently fondling his trembling hand. If I had 
thought hardly of him before, I forgot it now in my 
deep pity. I cannot tell how long we had been so, 
when the door opened again, and my mother entered, 
dressed for driving. 

‘The carriage is here, Laurence; I am going to 
fetch Lady Cranstoun home.’ 

He looked up at her imploringly, but there was no 
relenting in her face: ‘ Mother, you will not be harsh 
with her.’ 

‘Why should I be? 
love. 


She owed me no duty, no 
am only going to repair the wrong I did her 
ignorantly.’ 

That cold, bitter tone ; no wonder it stung him to 


the quick. With a sudden effort, he raised himself, 
and Teld out his hands towards her. ‘ Mother, my 
heart is breaking ; before you go, give me one word 
of forgiveness—only one word.’ She looked at him, 
at his wan, entreating face ; but she did not move a 
step. A minute he waited, then he sunk back with 
a low, hopeless sigh. Something in that sigh, in his 
quiet despair seemed to touch ce heart as nothing 
yet had done. She drew nearer to him : 

* Laurence, I could forgive your iage, but I 
cannot forgive all these long months of deceit. I 
trusted you so fully, I loved you so entirely.’ 

He broke in passionately: ‘Did not I love you? 
Ay, too well, for I prized your love and your —_ 
ness more than my wife’s. I am bitterly punished for 
my deceit towards you, for my cruelty towards her.’ 

Still my mother stood irresolute ; all at once she 
came and bent over him: ‘ Laurence, I will try to 
forgive ; but I cannot forget, and therefore—we must 
part.’ And she was gone. 
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‘Part!’ I whispered, as her steps died away upon 
the stairs. 


‘She says that Fernhill is mine ; but she leaves it 
to-morrow, and takes you with her.’ 

*O no, no, I exclaimed ; but he did not hear me, 
or he was too utterly worn out to answer. He lay, 
his face turned towards me, his nerveless hand still 
in mine—not ing, but with his eyes fixed vacantly 

the fire. the hours went by. Only once 


that long afternoon did he and then 
it was in a strange, musing tone, as though he were 


dreaming : ‘I see it now, all the that would have 
been - ang if I had bravely borne the effects of my 
own folly.’ 

His folly! Yes, there, as his own lips acknow- 
ledged, lay the burden. He had never loved Am 
as Amy loved him. It grew dusk. The hall-cloc’ 
had struck five, when my strained ear caught the 
distant sound of carriage-wheels. They came on; 
they stopped. Then Laurence rose, slowly and pain- 
fully, until, leaning partly — me, ly on his 
couch, he stood upright. So he wai I thought 
the next few minutes would never end, but at last 
there were footsteps in the corridor; the door 
opened, and there on the threshold stood my 
mother, with Amy by her side. We could not see 
their faces; it was too dark for that; but we saw 
their figures, as my mother led Amy up to Laurence, 
and put her hand in his. ‘I have brought your wife 
home ; it is for you to welcome her.’ Those were 
her words, and then she turned back to the door. 
I saw Laurence bend silently down, I saw Amy cling 
to him, and then I hurried after my mother. It was 
not for me to watch that strange meeting between 
husband and wife.—We did not go from Fernhill the 
next day; we did not go at Those hours of 
misery been too much for Laurence’s weak 
frame, and when the morning broke, his life once 
more hung upon a thread. y mother spoke no 
more of leaving him then; and as she and his young 
wife hung over him, and tended him together, and 
she saw Amy’s untiring love and patient care, her 
heart was softened, and her bitter anger died away. 
The time was long in coming, but it came at last, 
when Amy’s love and patience won their way, when 
Laurence’s remorseful Sadenes towards her turned 
to love as full and confiding as her own, and when 
not for the fairest and noblest lady in all Christen- 
dom, not even for sweet Helen herself, would my 
mother have exchanged my first and only governess, 
Amy Rockington. 


WRINKLES FROM NORMANDY. 


Un ess writers of travel deal with places almost 
unheard of by the majority of readers, and which 
have therefore an intrinsic interest independent of the 
manner of the narrator, they are apt to fall into one 
of two errors: they are either y and wearisome, 
reserving their best enthusiasm for the descriptions of 
their dinners ; or in their efforts to escape from dulness, 
they are flippant. One quarter of their whole volume 
is generally devoted to accounts of how they travelled 
from one town to another, about which road-work, 
since they are rarely drawn by ostriches or zebras, 
there is a great sameness ; while the towns themselves 
are commonly ‘ done’ in a few hours, or, in the case of 
their having a cathedral or a picture-gallery, in a day. 
There is little amusement and no information to be 
reaped by the perusal of such works, and the writers 
themselves commonly come back not much wiser than 
th-y went; nay, worse: they too often i 
from insufficient data, and mislead both mselves 
and others. 


To know a foreign land and its people, even super- 
ficially, it is necessary to remain in it at least some 
weeks ; while to give such an account of it and them 


to others as shall be really useful to our own country- 


men, it is almost necessary to have lived there. This 
has been lately done for us with respect to Normandy* 
by a gentleman admirably qualified for such a task. 
ae wn alee gp by a friend et ages | 
‘that ingenious devices for ensnaring, growing, an 
ing food, and for making it aaelie, might be 
single dish ts at eae i pte ply | 
i ish of potatoes might easily be varied a’ 
cost.’ This A author has accomplished, so clear] 
and so simply, that we do not doubt the book wi 
attain o so = — < nag Bra 
Fishing, Farming, ening, Politics, atural 
History have been handled in a most masterly and 
exhaustive fashion. The natural-history in 
icular, might have been written by ite of 
rne, supposing that friend of Nature to have 
removed himself for a few years to Avranches or 
Granville. ’ 

From the ing strangers who pop their heads into 
a French cath now and then, and find people in 
it even on week-days, or who mark with wonder that 
customers take off their hats upon entering a shop, 
we learn that our neighbours across the Channel are 
both religious and polite. From the author of the 
work before us, however, who has lived among them, 
we have rather a different account. 

‘I have frequently gone into churches to hear the 
music at high-mass, and have always been struck by 
never seeing any of the young men of the better class 
in church. Never since I have been in this country 
have I seen a young man in society at church. If 
they do go at all, it must be very early in the morn- 
ing, or late at night.’ The rudeness of the Normans 
to foreigners is beyond belief. It is true that the 
authorities used to invite our author as a guest to 
their public ceremonies ; but when he got there, there 
was no place reserved for him, but he was always 
left to be jostled by the riffraff of the town, who, for 
their parts, desired no better fun. If the two friends, 
Cross and Hope, whose adventures and observations 
make up these volumes, go out a-fishing, they cannot 
get rid of French boys, who throw dirt, to muddy the 
water and frighten away the trout. Redress it is 
impossible to get, and as for giving them a thrashing, 
‘the justice of peace will make no allowance for 
any provocation you may receive; and if you strike a 
Frenchman before witnesses, you are quite sure of a 
prison.’ At Granville, upon the occasion of some 
sailors being drowned in a brave attempt to reach an 
English vessel in distress, Messrs Cross and Hope 
were within a very little of being torn to pieces by 
an infuriated mob, notwithstanding that one of the 
two had risked his life to save the unfortunates, and 
the Son iet restored one to life by his prompt 
surgery. ere was a re émeute against the 
English, and the military to be called out, to 
save their lives; so ignorant, so impulsive, and, we 
are afraid we must add, so addicted to bloodshed are 
the lowest classes of the French. 

. Hope had come — into ene ag yp | (as 
e expected to find it) for the purpose o in 
out of his mind the horrors B the sox ltatins 
of 1848, to which he had been an unwilling eye- 
witness. ‘The French do not like,’ says he, ‘to pub- 
lish the account of atrocities that are disgraceful to 
their nation. I was myself present, however, when 
an old woman was seized who had been seen actively 
engaged on one of the barricades. She was searched 
to discover if she had any cartridges concealed on her 
person, and from her ket was taken a handker- 
chief saturated with blood, which, when opened, was 
found to contain a number of tongues, eyes, and other 
parts of the human body, which this monster had 
cut off with her own hands from the persons of some 
unfortunate gardes mobile who were taken at the 
barricades w she was placed..... I heard, 


* Life in Normandy. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 
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and I believe, that many other women acted in the 
same manner as this fi I stood the first outbreak. 
I saw, it is true, men with the look of fiends—men the 
like of whom I have never seen before ; and some of my 
friends who have lived in Paris all their lives, knew 
not from whence they came, though they stream 
into view in at qe commotions of that capital... . 
I have seen with my own eyes hats full of poisoned 
bullets taken from the insurgents ; indeed, I = got 
some dozen of these which os shew you. All this 
I saw, and yet I was unwilling to leave Paris, and 
give up the house which had caused me so much 
: trouble and expense to put in order. But that old 
fiend’s look I could not endure ; I could not eat; I 
could not sleep; the streets seemed to smell like a 
slaughter-house, and the very moon and stars had a 
red tinge in my eyes.’ Thus the revolution of 1848 
was not guite of that rose-water character which it 
has been represented to be. There are not a few 
striking historical pictures in these volumes; one 
describes the attempt of Fieschi upon the life of Louis 
Philippe: how brave the king was, and how he paused 
before the line of co slaughtered in mistake for 
him, and saluted each with his sword. But there is 
no need to sup longer upon such horrors ; they make 
up, but a s portion of our author’s narrative, the 
= feature of which is a picturesque and cheer- 
| ful industry. 

What a charming sight must be the sands of Gran- 
ville when the tide is down, which falls more than fort 
feet, and races in and out with such terrible jn 
although it retires so far: groups of figures are then 
scattered everywhere over its shining surface, up to 
the very base of the rock where Mont St Michel lifts 
his aged head; and all, in the bright sunlight and 
— expanse, so clearly shewn that you can 
almost distinguish those who gather oysters from 
those who handle the prawn-net; and certainly 
those who use the tree-mell* from those who hunt 
conger-eels with dogs—yes, with dogs, and also with 
a pickaxe, commonly wielded by an old woman, as in 
the following case: ‘She led the way along the outer 
edge of the rocks till she came to a place where the 
sand ran for a considerable distance into the body of 
the rocks, which rose rather steeply on either side of 
this sandy estuary. The sand, however, was not 
smooth, for in all directions little mounds rose up, 
breaking the level. 


“Go and seek, good dog, Trompette,” said the old | disa 


lady, when she had entered this creek. 

* The started off, hunting in all directions. In 
a quarter of a minute he stopped at one of the little 
lumps, and began to scratch and whine like a terrier 
at a rat-hole. 

“See, he has one,” said the woman, as she ran 
towards the dog brandishing her pickaxe. When she 
reached the place, she looked which a the hole ran, 
and then began tearing mace sand, which rose in lumps 
at every blow. After eight or ten strokes, out tumbled 
a conger-eel about the same size as those in her basket ; 
the dog and his mistress made a dash at it; the 
biped got it; the woman fi 
the hard sand, and then quie 
with the rest of her load, 
Trompette.””’ 

They seem to have no difficulty in training these 
dogs: a young dog is taken out with an old one once 
or twice, and allowed to worry the eel; but in some 
cases rs —- a quite w, anne. As to 
co | not being eating, and making, in par- 
ticular, an excellent soup, that’ is quite an English 
idea. 


put it into her basket 
outing: “Seek again, 


Again, the taking of cuttle-fish is not much 
practised with us, unless for the purpose of using 
them as bait; and, indeed, they are not tempting to 


* Evidently our ‘trammel,’ or filue-net, from trois-mailles, or 
three meshes, which exactly describes it, 


it with great force on | dish. 


objects moving with a sort of little jerk, but he 

not tell whether they moved with their head or tail 
foremost, for when they did so, they threw out a small 
jet of black liquid that darkened the water, so that 
they were quite obscured. The en now came forward 
and made two rapid sweeps of the narrow corner with 
her net ; after each sweep she emptied her net on the 
bank, and lifted each time two or three handfuls of 
nasty jelly-looking stuff. The water was as black as 
ink. When washed, the cuttles became quite empty 
and transparent, yet if put back into the sea for ten 


minutes, they will be as full as ever 
with this black fluid. Well might Cross observe : 
‘ What a source of profit would it be to a paint-maker 
could he discover the chemical compound of this fish’s 
stomach, that can thus so rapidly convert sea-water 
into ink.’ But one thing about them has long been 
discovered by these Normans, which it concerns us to 
know—they are most delicious eating. A few good 
taps with a hammer takes the hardness out of them, 
and then (their eyes excepted) they are ready for the 
frying-pan. Periwinkles, singularly enough, are not 
held in much estimation by the French, but limpets, 
so despised among us, are eaten by them freely, and 
held to be very nutritious. It is not necessary to go 
to China, or to dine with the Acclimation Society 
in order to eat slug-soup; you may get it in Normandy 
at a much cheaper rate, and a very good thing you 
will find it, in case you have weak I or need to be 
fattened. ‘As for snails,’ says the nch marquis, 
who is good enough to instruct our two English 
friends in the divine art and mystery of cooking, ‘even 
in the simplest way, they are Scald them, to 
get them from their shells, and then fry them with 
a few crumbs of bread, and a little seasoning—pepper, 
salt, and a pinch of fine herbs: they will not disap- 
point you. br they are excellent stewed, either with a 
white or brown sauce ; in short, they are one of those 
——— you can hardly spoil. In choosing your 

i you should select those which are of a dark 
brown in the shell, heavy and well closed at the 
mouth ; these are in the best condition, and of course 
are the best; for you may meet with lean snails as 
well as with lean mutton, and then you are naturally 


P 

Guillemots, again—or marrots and sea-crows, as 
they are called in Scotland—are considered to be 
uneatable by natives of that country, ‘ whereas, if 
properly treated, they produce a salmi equal to wood- 
at and superior to hare ;’ only take away the lower 
half of the back—and let it be remem that 
you should invariably do this with all aquatic birds 
directly you get them—so that the rancid oil therein 
contained shall not melt before the fire, and pollute 
your food. Similarly with that —— the 

et ; be sure to cut off its head, which spoils the 


gurn 
rest of it in the cooking, and it will be found a capital 


Of course, in the hands of the French uis, 
who cooked for himself and our two friends, for love 
of the art, these homely plats got a more careful 
a than they would receive from a Highland 
wife. It may be said of the cooking of marrots with 
red wine, as was remarked by the satirist of the 
ee. law, that it was open to rich and poor alike 
—like the London Tavern; but yet such food can 
certainly be made, even without red wine, at least 
in hard times, most serviceable, and we ~y that 
it will not be neglected any longer. The French 
peasantry are y a much more economical race 
than the Scotch, for true economy does not consist 
in merely going without things, but in making the 
utmost use of ae Se have. Norman ducks are 
very fat and fine, use they are fed upon cock- 
chafers, whole sackfuls of which are collected for that 
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purpose ; this singular fare, however, gives them rather 
a —— flavour, so that, before being killed, they 
are fed for a little on boiled buckwheat or other grain, 
which purifies them. Cockchafers certainly make 
them lay eggs in great plenty, so that, for breeding 
birds, at least, this system should be adopted by our 


own poor. 

While upon the subject of importing good customs 
from Normandy, let us not forget this most important 
fact, that notwithstanding the people are as dependent 
upon the sea for a subsistence as our own herring- 
fishers, there is no such thing known as the founder- 
ing of half a fleet of fishing-boats in a gale. All of 
them, from five tons burden up to fifty, are decked. 
They never have to cut their nets, and flee from the 
fury of the storm, and life and property are thus both 
preserved by ‘a lid to the pot.’ 

There is such a variety of wealth in these volumes, 
that we are afraid of delaying too long upon any one 
subject, lest we do our author an injustice. We 
co if we chose, convince our readers that it was 
only an excellent: cookery-book which we were sub- 
mitting to their notice; or a pamphlet upon civil 
government ; or a practical essay upon ship-building ; 
or a treatise on road-making ; or a curious disserta- 
tion upon the manner of ensnaring kingfishers, wood- 
pigeons, and quails. As for fish, no one has handled 
that subject—no, not Sir Humphry himself—so 
ea as our author, since the 34 s of Izaak 

alton. There is nothing too insignificant or too 
ugly for him, whether it swims in the sea or hides in 
the sand ; he describes all creatures to be found below 
high-water mark in Normandy with an equal enthu- 
siasm. ‘The wonders of the sea-shore’ are literally 
wonders there, and not confined to hermit-crabs and 
sea-anemones ; for instance, there is the minaur (or, 
as we should rather call him, the major), a monstrous 
sort of cuttle-fish, which destroys the poor people’s 
fish-walls with its gigantic arms. They are killed, 
if they are killed at all, with a pick-axe, nor can their 
hold of a rock be easily loosened by one man. There 
is a picture in the book of one of these revolting 
objects, and it is called Octopus vulgaris, which leads 
one to think dreadful things of the coast of Normandy. 
We are not surprised that even the half-amphibious 
Granville girls do not trust their bare feet in the 
vicinity of these things. They look, we are told, a 
little iike ‘haggis-bags with the strings loose, or 
animated turnips moving root foremost ;’ but that 
is a very complimentary description of their real 
appearance. A party are taking vengeance upon 
certain minaurs who have spoilt their fish-walls ; 
several tons of stones are lying in ruin, and marked 
the spot where these destructionists lay. One of 
them had half a boat-hook still in him, which had 
been broken in trying to haul him out during the 
previous spring-tide. 

‘ Frederic began first by scraping a great hole in the 
sand with the pick-axe ; he then took one of the boat- 
hooks, or clips, thrust it into the hole, and gave it a 
violent jerk ; it was drawn deeper into the sand after 
this jerk. ‘That’s into him!’ he exclaimed. He did 
the same with two other clips, and then gave one of 
the three to each of the women. ‘ Now, haul away!’ 
he cried. ‘The three women pulled away with all 
their force ; something white was seen, and then the 
water became black. Frederic - down his pick- 
axe, and jerked violently ; something like a large eel 
appeared above the water, and Frederic nearly fell 
back from the force of his jerk. ‘There is one of his 
arms,’ he said. After a number of jerks, another arm 
shewed above the water. ‘Pull steady, and let the 
water clear a little,’ said Frederic. Hope and Cross 
‘could now distinguish two white substances that were 
twisting in the water like two la eels ; several 
more could be partially seen, half hid under the sand 
or large stones. The clips were fastened in a bag that 
looked like a man’s cotton night-cap, for it was much 


the same shape, size, and colour. The colour, though 
white, was semi-transparent, and shone more brightly 
than a cotton night-cap would have done. It was 
evident that the eel-looking branches which sprung 
from this bag were firmly fixed to the stones under 
which they were hid, for many of the stones had been 
moved from their places by the strain which the party 
were giving to the clips. 

“When the water became clear, Frederic hooked 
his pick-axe into one of the half-hid branches, 
renewed the jerks he had given to the other two with 
the same success ; for, after shaking one of the large 
stones violently, something seemed to give way, and 
another arm was twisting in the water. The like 
process was repeated several times, always with the 
same result; at last, bag, arms, and all appeared 
above the water, falling down into a lump; one arm 
only remained below water, and that was fixed to a 
stone of about two or three hundredweight, which, 
in vn of its size, was d out of its bed in the 
sand by the united strength of the three women. 
Frederic hooked his pick-axe round this remaining arm, 
gave the usual jerks; it gave way, and a long mass 
of nasty-looking stuff was lifted into the air.’ tt had 
something like the form of a gigantic cuttle-fish, only 
much uglier. It had the bag-like body, the two huge 
eyes, and the bunch of feelers; but these feelers were 
quite as long as a man’s arm, and covered upon one side, 
from one end to the other, with lumps rather bigger 
than a hazel-nut. These lumps began to open and shut 
like so many mouths—opening to the size of a shil- 
ling, and then again contracting till they looked like 
warts. No fish can get away when once seized by 
these leech-like mouths, which draw even the great 
stones out of the fishery walls. Nothing comes amiss 
to minaurs in the way of food; oysters, crabs, or 
even men, if they can get hold of them. An old 
fishwoman told our author that one of these creatures 
had attached himself to her in her youth, when she 
was one day fishing in a hole for crabs. The tide 
was rising, and she could neither free her arm nor 
draw her admirer out. Fortunately, a fisherman came 
out and rescued her, when the water was already 
up to her waist. Of course, the Norman people eat 
these things, but they allow they are not a delicate 
dish, and need a good deal of hammering upon their 
lumps to make them tender. When you once get 
them down, however, they are said to be extremely 
nourishing ! 

The roads are execrable in Normandy, reminding 
one of that Highland highway where the traveller 
came upon a muddy man sounding a hole with the 
but-end of a driving whip, and was informed that 
he had found his hat, but had lost a horse and gig 
somewhere there ; but the roads on land are pleasant 
travelling compared with the quicksands about St 
Michel’s Mount. It is difficult to evade them in the 
clearest weather ; but in fog, no native of the place 
can venture there with safety; and fogs are as bad 


upon the Greve (as the bay between Brittany and 
Normandy is well called) and thereabouts as on the 
coast of Scotland. The legends, all more or less true, 
of the catastrophes that have occurred there would fill 
a volume. Our author heard a great number of them 
from a garrulous guide at the Mount itself while a 
fog was in the act of ae and that terrible 


journey lay before him which proved fatal to so 
many thoughtless people. He told him of a stranger 
who was once seen only half a mile to the west of 
the castle; had he been acquainted with the sands, 
he would have known that he ought to make a 
circuit, to avoid a branch of the river; but he was 
not aware of this danger, and ran straight to the 
Rock, until he was — by the deep water. He 
then turned and ran along the stream, sometimes 
one way, sometimes another, like one who had lost 
his head. He was plainly seen, and the people on 
the Rock shouted and waved to direct him which 
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way to go; but he neither saw nor heard them. Some 
fishermen ran down to help him, but the tide was 
coming in so rapidly that they were obliged to turn 
to save their own lives. The poor man then betook 
himself to a mound of sand which stood like an island 
surrounded by water. Inch by inch, the water rose, 
till at length he was borne away; nor was even his 
corpse ever again seen, for it was swallowed up in 
some of the quicksands. On another occasion, the 
commandant of the fort itself was caught in a fog, and 
would undoubtedly have been lost, but for the care of 
‘his wife, who sent out the drummers to beat their 
drums as loudly as possible. He was running to 
certain death, when that sound smote upon his 
ear, and saved him. A servant of the commandant’s 
was with the first drummer with two great lighted 
lanterns, yet his master reproached him for unegli- 
gence in not bringing a light—so dense was the 
sea-fog. 

In five days, a ship and cargo sank quite out of 
sight in sand except the truck of her main-mast, which 

isap} also on the sixth day. 

A bride and bridegroom, walking but ten yards 
in advance of their company, were swallowed up 
_— their very eyes, in spite of all that could be 

one. 

Our author disbelieved some of these stories while 
they were being told; but half an hour afterwards, 
being upon the very spot so fraught with peril, in a 
fog that could almost be felt, with the tide coming in 
apace, and with a drunken guide, he began to think 
them terribly true. The adventure is too long for 
extract here ; but we never remember to have read a 
more exciting story. Suffice it to say that no man 
ever ran a greater risk, and yet escaped. At one time 
he actually saw the guide sinking before him. The 
poor wretch screeched for help, and he being nearest, 
rushed forward, seized him by the collar, and threw 
him on his back, a yard behind him. ‘ At the same 
moment, I felt as if something gave a crack below 
my feet, and I felt myself slowly going down. I own 
my heart leaped into my mouth. I had never felt 
anything like it. I have broken through many a bog, 
many a “trembling eye,” and “ well-head,” in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and once or twice found that 
disagreeable and nervous enough ; but it is nothing 
to the horror of sinking in a quicksand. The sensa- 
tion, to me, was as if a slight crust had broken under 
my feet, through which they sank, and then some- 
thing seemed to suck and drag me down, leaving me 
not the slightest power to assist myself. I did my 
best to raise one leg, but to no purpose; the other 
only went deeper and faster down. oo few seconds, 
I was buried half-way up to my thighs, and sinking 
faster.’ We will not spoil this ‘sensation’ narrative 
by further quotation ; but in justice to our readers, 
we give them something of the same nature in its 
completeness. 

Cross and Hope were poking about the rocks of 
Granville at low tide, as their custom was, upon an 
afternoon, in search of something new and strange. 
Hope had just picked up some hideous marine 
curiosity, when Cross suddenly gave a loud shout: 
‘The Lord have mercy upon us! I forgot the tide, 
and here it comes !’ 

‘Hope turned towards the sea, and saw a stream 
of water running at a rapid pace, and covering the 
sandy creek where the eels had been found. Not 
aware of the danger, he said quite quietly: “ Faith, 
so it does ; I sup we had better be off.” 

“If we can,” said Cross: “by crossing. the rock, 
we may yet be in time.” 

‘He looked rather pale as he spoke, and Hope, 
seeing his alarm, hastened to follow him; for the 
moment Cross ceased speaking, he scrambled up the 
rocks, and began walking as rapidly as he could 
across them towards the nearest hee ; but the pace 


was necessarily slow, for the roughness in some parts, 
= 


and the slipperiness in others, obliged them to pick 
their steps: the numberless crevices, which had 
been a source of amusement an hour before, now 
served still further to retard their progress, for they 
were forced to make many a detour to get past them. 
At last, they reached the highest point, and could 
see before them. 

“Thank God!” said Cross, “the sand is not yet 
covered ; but we must run for it.”’ 

*The sand was in fact still visible, but small lines 
of blue water could be seen marking and breaking 
the surface. They hastened on, Hope looking at 
these lines, which seemed rapidly to increase in 
breadth ; but he was soon obliged to keep his eyes on 
the ground, for, in looking up, he had placed his foot 
on a bunch of weed, slipped, fell, and got a severe 
shake, besides cutting his hands. 

‘In three minutes more, however, they were at the 
edge of the sand; but when they reached it, they saw 
that the sand was now in stripes, the water in sheets. 

“We shall do yet,” said Cross, “for, thank God, 
here is a girl before us.” He began to run rapidly, and 
— 

‘They proceeded thus for about two hundred yards, 
when they saw the little girl (the same from whom 
Hope had bought the crabs) coming hastily towards 
them. She reached them before they had advanced 
many more paces, and as she ran she called out some- 
thing which they could not at first understand, for she 
was so much out of breath. 

* When she was close to them, they could distinguish 
that she said: “The wave! the wave! it is coming; 
turn, turn, and run, or we are lost!” 

‘They did turn, and they saw, far out to sea, a 
large wave rolling towards the shore. Blown as they 
were, they yet increased their speed, as they retraced 
their steps towards the rocks they had just left. 

‘ The little girl passed them, and led the way ; the 
two friends strained every nerve to keep pace with 
her, for, as they neared the rock, the wave still rolled 
towards them; the sand became gradually covered, 
and the last ten steps were up to their knees in water, 
but they were on the rock. 

“Quick! quick!” said the girl; “there is the 

e to cross, and if the second wave comes, we 
shall be too late.” 

‘She ran on for a hugdred yards till she came toa 
crack in the rock, six or seven feet wide, along which 
the water was rushing like a mill-sluice. 

“We are lost,” said the girl; “I cannot cross; it 
will carry me away.” 

“Ts it deep?” asked Cross. 

“ Not very,” she said ; “ but it is too strong.” 

‘Cross lifted the girl in his arms ; he was a strong 
big man; he plunged into the stream, which was up 
to his waist. With a few strides he was across, and 
set the girl down; he then held on by the rock, and 
stretched out his hand to Hope, who was following 
like an experienced wader, taking very short steps, 
and with his legs well stretched out, to prevent being 
swept away by the force of the water ; Hope grasped 
the hand re held out to him, and in another second 
the two friends were standing by the girl. 

“That is tremendous,” said Hope; “if I had not 
seen it, I never would have believed it.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Cross; “and in winter, or in 
blowing weather, the tide-wave comes in with far 
greater force than this we have just seen.” 

“Come on, come on,” cried the girl. “Holy 
Virgin ! we were nearly lost.” 

‘ The little girl again led the way to the high point 
of lighter-coloured rock which Hope had remarked in 
the morning. When they had reached it, she said: 
“We are safe now ;” and she pulled from her breast a 
string of beads with a crucifix, and began to tell the 
beads. The two friends looked on in silence ; perhaps 
they, too, were returning thanks to Heaven, although 
they held no beads in their hands. 
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‘ After a few pate ae atk, the girl looked up 
and smiled to Cross. “ you,” said she, “for 
ee ccoaks I could not have crossed by myself; 

and,” she continued, “the second wave has come, and 
it is all water now.” 

*The friends looked ; all around them was the wide 
sea; were on an island which each moment 
became ; and this island was three-quarters of a 
mile from the shore. 

“T am afraid, sir, you will be cold,” said the little 
girl. “We are quite safe here, for this point is always 
above water ex in a storm ; but we shall have to 

i or four hours before we can go 


“Cold or hot,” said Cross, “we may be thankful 
we are here. But what made you forget the tide, for 
you must know the coast so well ?” 

“TI did not forget it,” she said, “but I feared you 
would be drowned, as you are strangers; and I 
thought I should be in time to tell you ; but I was too 
late, and the wave came.” 

“And did you risk your life to save us?” said 
Hope, the tears starting into his eyes. 

“TIT thou, onght, at anyrate, I should get here,” she 
replied. “As you are strangers, you would not know 
that it is always dry here, and on the strand you 
would be lost ; 30 I came to help you, for the gentle- 
man was kind, and ae me a good price for my 
crabs ; so I hoped I s uld be ‘in time to warn you ; 
but I was very nearly too la 

Thus there is arm of stirring adventure in these 
volumes for those who look only for amusement. But 
their chief value, as we have said, lies in their practi- 
cal teaching, in their giving rs English what are 
called ‘ Wrinkles’ from Sirota One rises from a 
— of them with the focling t at one has one’s self 

ved half a lifetime at Carolles or Granville. If all 
Europe could but be mapped out into districts, and 
apportioned each to an Englishman as fully qualified 
to write of it as he who has given us Life in Nor- 
mandy, there would be no more ignorance and mis- 
understanding of foreigners amongst us; while we 
should borrow a great number of useful methods b 
which the lives of our fellow-countrymen could both 
be prolonged and improved. 


GLEANINGS FROM DARK ANNALS. 
THE IRRESPONSIBLE. 


‘ IRRESISTIBLE homicidal impulse’ and ‘ kleptomania’ 

are diseases known only to our modern criminal code. 
No thief ever dreamed of defending his act upon the 
e good old times. 
would doubtless have 


Tad he done so, the ju 
replied that ‘ He couldn’t help it either,’ and proceeded 
to pass sentence of Death. ‘Irresistible homicidal 


Eo that ‘He couldn’t Fae in 


impulse’ was the very indeed which seems to 
have then actuated the King’s Justices, but it was 
not taken account of at all in the case of the prisoner 
at the bar. 

I am very far from believing that all our bene- 
volent reforms in this icular branch of the law 
have been beneficial. e strenuous endeavours that 
are now made to save the lives of those who are 
proved to be at the best but blood-thirsty madmen 
seem to me to be worthy of a better cause; while as 
to fashionable and amateur shoplifters, methinks that 
Want ought to hold at least as good an excuse for a 
thief, as an Uncontrollable Propensity for stealing. 
The disease is confessedly not understood by the 
Faculty, who are all in the dark as to the remedy ; 
why not therefore try a legal prescription of this sort ? 
By Tred millis : dies 36 de die in diem contin : adhibend. 
» Unguent Pic Gkum ter in dies palmis infricand. 

Sumatur quot. Puls. Dribred in aq.: Pomp. : 
— suff; ad nauseam—et rep. doz. si opus 
it. 


who 
was tried for shooting at and acquitted 
on the ground of insanity, that he was 
doing wrong, and that the punishment of death would 
follow from the commission of his crime ; his avowed 
motive that he might be put to death by 
others, since was un to take his own life. 

Martin, too, who set fire to York Cathedral, was 
aware that that act was illegal, and liable to penalty ; 
but he said he had the divine command to commit it. 
Macnaughten, who was tried for the murder of Mr 
Drummond, was acquitted ‘upon an illegal homicidal 
climax (!) ocew at the particular moment when 
the deceased’s back was turned.’ Under these cir- 
cumstances, there is no such thing as a murder; 
there are homicidal climaxes, that 1s all. Surely it 
would be well if something of this excessive legal 
solicitude should be shared by the victim, whose case 
is considered at present as of little consequence by 
comparison—in short, as anticlimax. 

A century ¥ 8g0, however, and much later, it is certain 
that vi persons were imprisoned and put to 
eS 0 ong t, F aeention to the law itself, to have 

been jodgea i in lunatic asylums ;* but perhaps in those 
days, the juries were more considerate in running their 
respective counties into expenses. The case of ——o 
Bruluman is a curious illustration of this; the plea of 
insanity not having been even set up for him as it 
seems. The crime for which he suffered was com- 
mitted in Philadelphia, but when the United States 
were a British colony, and therefore, I conclude, the 
——- were — recisely as they would 

ave been at home. 

silversmith, but had eft th that business for the army, 
in which he had risen to be a captain in the Royal 
American Regiment. He was ‘ broken,’ however, Tor 
counterfeiting base money, and disliking a vagabond- 
life, determined, according to his own account, upon 
the commission of some crime for which he would 
certainly be + After forming this » he 
loads his gun with a brace of bullets, and as *his 
landlord + go shooting with him, with the intention 
of killing that individual. Luckily for the latter, he 
had some business which kept him at home, so 
Bruluman sallies forth alone, in hand, with the 
cheerful intention, quite devesd of malice, of putting 
its contents into somebody. He meets a gentleman on 


* There is at the present time in a certain metropolitan 
asylum a very remarkable example of homicidal madness. One 
of the quietest and most accomplished of its inmates, who has 
done much towards its internal decoration by his execution of 
frescoes upon the walls and ceilings, has enbase one weakness which 
prevents his being at large—nar ble desire to 
cut throats. He destroyed his ‘Stier « and uncle upon the same 
day in this manner, but has no recollection of his own share in 
that catastrophe ; he remarks upon it indeed as a curious 
coincidence, that both these relatives should have died within a 
few minutes of one another, and of the same complaint. After 
the commission of this deed, he put a new handle to his razor, 
and took coach to a seaport town with the intention of embark- 
ing for the continent, and subsequently of reaching Rome, 
where he intended to perform no less a feat than that of cu’ 
the jugular of the pope. He did not intend to fritter away his 
talents upon any inferior object, 7 a fellow- en on the 
coach exhibited a neck so very tem that he could not 
resist the opportunity of going to work on that. His whole con- 
duct seems, in fact, as though it were intend y illus- 
trate De Quincy’s famous essay on Murder te as one of 
the Fine Arts. By giving way to this temptation en route, the 
great object of his journey was frustrated; he was seized and 
shut up in the asylum for life. Here, as I have said, he amuses 
himself with painting, in which he is a great proficient; he 
suffers his subjects to be ——_ for him, only stipulating that 

~ ab. the introduction of nn of 


ruluman had been a | 
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the road, who seems to his easily-satisfied mind a 
m very sui to his purpose, but upon reflect- 
there are no witnesses present to prove him 
eee Tae & ey Se ee He then 
wn eh age le in a public 
i e joins them, 
i pom the 

im, but he 


gun, 
course, to be in . int, deliber- 
him through the body. 
man, who is still sen- 
: ‘Sir, I have no malice 
a before ; but 
t I might be 


make his will, after which he expired ; begging that 
his murderer might, if possible, be pardoned. Cap- 
tain Bruluman, however, was promptly put upon his 
trial, sentenced, and hung, without the wh 

tion made as to his being of unsound mind. 

described as having ‘exulted’ when upon the scaffold. 

In 1787, Semel Burt, a young man of excellent 
character, but characterised as labouring under great 
depression of mind, evinced this same remarkable 
desire to suffer death at the hands of the law. 

ing aware,’ writes his biographer, in total uncon- 
sciousness of his own satire, ‘ «that though the crime of 
Murder, under particular circumstances, has found 
mercy, that of Fo: was unpardonable ;’ Burt com- 
mitted the latter offence. Upon being found ‘ guilty,’ 
and asked by the Recorder of London why sentence of 
death should not be passed on him, he thus replied : 
* My lord, I am too sensible of the crime I have com- 
mitted, and for which I justly deserve to suffer, not 
to know that I have forfeited my life, which I wish to 
resign into the hands of Him who gave it. To give 
my reasons for this would only satisfy an idle curio- 
pe ; no one can feel a more a heartfelt satis- 
action in the hopes of passin ortly into eternity, 
wherein, I trust, Hshall mor Se great felicity. I 
have no desire to live; and as the jury and court in 
my trial thought proper to recommend me to mercy, 
if his Majesty should in consequence thereof grant me 
a respite, I here vow in the face of heaven, that I will 
put an end to my own existence as soon as I can.’ 

The only case in these strange annals of the past 
that seems precisely to resemble those which are so 
well known to our modern courts of justice under the 
euphonious title of ‘Homicidal Mania, is that of 
David Williams. This youth, having become through 
accident a cripple, fell into so morbid and despairin 
a state of mind as to determine to have done with 
life. The idea of suicide he rejected, as a crime too 
great for heaven to pardon, as likewise the murder of 
a grown person with all his sins upon his head ; but 
to put a guileless child to death seemed to hima harm- 
less as well as certain method of getting himself 
hung. His incessant desire to effect this purpose, 
Williams himself described as ‘something like a 
hankering after fruit.’ This he eventually gratitied, 
under Fy meay | atrocious circumstances, and for 
once, ‘old father Antic, the Law,’ understood be it 
had a lunatic to deal with, and decreed accordin, 

Crime, however, produced by fanaticism, was 4 ‘no 


* The morbid desire of suffering death at the hand of the law 
has recurred once again—in the case of the murder of the poor boy 
in Chatham lines—since the above paper was written. Where the 
criminal expresses this longing to his friends, would it not be 
better, before he proceeds to the act of homicide, to gratify him 
by a summary execution, or, at least, to place him in safe 
custody ? 


means uncommon at the begin’ of the present 
century, gE 
proper cause. ee ee aa 
in court to speak in mitigation, tigation, eligon tated 
hearing, otherwise the Rev. John 

et in Werferd, wold, wihout dou, have been 
—S working miracles which 

of the person sought to be benefited. This 

unfortunate man appears to have been seized with an 
ambition to rival the Rev. Prince Hohenlohe, whose 


He had always been a little wild upon the subject of 
— given to sees that everybey who 
chanced to disagree with him was possessed by a devil ; 
but by the use of sedative medicines and obedience to 
his medical adviser, he had up to this date kept his 
enthusiasm within reasonable limits. On a certain 
day, however, and while in the actual perf performance of 
divine service, he became suddenly conscious of 
endowed with miraculous powers, and rushed out o 
his chapel in search of an object for their immediate 
manifestation. One of his parishioners, called Neill, 
—— to be confined to his bed by illness, he 
entered his eS and precipitated himself upon the 
eg invali or ge which the priest 
as most parti ly effectual for the sick 
on a dentionl with a well-known remedy for heretics— 
namely, that of pommelling, and this he put into 
— with excessive energy. After a long assault, 
e announced that he had accomplished his errand, 
and taken prisoner the enemy of mankind, whom it 
was now only necessary to immerse in the Red Sea, 
which (in the character of the River Slaney) chanced 
to be fortunately handy. He left the cottage, there- 
fore, in an attitude of importance commensurate with 
the greatness of the occasion, with one arm akimbo, 
and the other extended, as one of the witnesses 
expressed it, ‘as if he held the devil by the tail,’ - 
so with measured pace and mysterious 
dropped the imaginary demon over the bri A 
on a sudden, however, it struck Father Carroll that 
the patient had seven more devils to be treated in the 
same manner, and returned post-haste to his sick par- 
ishioner, who no sooner perceived the exorcist return- 
ing than he leapt out of bed, and acknowledged him- 
self perfectly cured. This very natural proceeding 
was taken by the spectators as proof o Carroll's 
superhuman — and established his medical 
reputation. at once accepted a pressing invitation 
to pay a visit to a sick child, whom he straightway 
put under a tub, on the top of which he stood and 
danced till daylight, when, it is needless to say, the 
poor little patient was discovered to have been suffo- 
cated. For this murder the fanatic was tried. Two 
physicians—prototypes of our medical ‘experts’ of 
the witness-box—were examined for the defence, how- 
ever, and Father Carroll was acquitted as insane. 

The case of Amy George, in the same year, is note- 
worthy as having arisen from the religious ‘ revivals’ 
of that time, which seem to have been the exact 
counterparts of those of our own day. The girl in 
question was one of the workers in a mine at Redruth 
in Cornwall, and her family and herself were method- 
ists. ‘ nish for her,’ I her ae Mg ~ revival 
a night, about ten o'clock, having 
been there from two olde in the day. I found the 
chapel pF ane crowded. My daughter — 
sight of me, and immediately lifted up her arms, an 
entreated her dear father and myself to perceive | ‘he 

iritual danger we were in. She had lost her bonnet, 
cloak, handkerchief, and pattens, and was extremely 
disordered in her dress She would sometimes 
come home praying horribly ; ; it is generally called 
“screeching for mercy.’ - My daughter’s con- 
duct after attending the revivals was quite different 
to what it had been.’ From the girl’s own confes- 
sion, it appears that she became impressed with the 
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necessity of murdering some child in order to secure 
its eternal happiness. She expresses her regret that on 
one occasion, when she saw a little boy, a stranger, 

ing by the engine-house of the mine, she did 
not him down the shaft. She owns to having 
et slip another spenetes of the same description, 
where ‘there were two children at play, and another 
shaft close alongside of the road.’ On returning home 
one evening, her mother observed: ‘ Your supper is 
ready for you, Amy; you can take it, for I am going 
to meeting, and little Benny [a child of seven years 
old] will remain at home with you.’ She felt glad at 
being thus left alone with her brother, as she would 
be thereby enabled to put her cherished purpose into 
execution. She gave the child part of her supper, and 
said to him : ‘ Should you like to go to Heaven, dear ?’ 
Then she took down a black silk handkerchief, and 
put it round her brother's neck, tying it, as she 
thought, in a running-knot, and asked him: ‘Is it 
too tight, dear?’ The child looked up in her face, 
and smiled, and said ‘ No.’ There was a crook behind 
the door, and she took the child up with one arm, 
and with the other hand put the handkerchief over 
the crook, and looked him full in the face, and left 
the room. Upon the mother’s return, she found the 
little fellow dead behind the door. 

The case of this poor visionary seems to have 
excited unusual commiseration, and the court, in 
ordering her to be detained in custody as lunatic, 
assured her friends that she would not long be kept 
from them. The revival in Redruth, which certainly 
caused the death of the child, probably saved the 
life of his murderess. Had Amy George gone out 
of her mind without its assistance, and independently 
of any general fanaticism, she would have been left to 
her fate. In Copenhagen, in 1767, we are told by the 
Annual Register of that date, ‘that persons in that 
city were seized with a disorder of mind, extremely 

rous to society. This is an imagination that, 
by committing premeditated murder, and being after- 
wards condemned to die for it, they are the better 
able, by public marks of repentance and conversion 
as they go to the scaffold, to prepare themselves 
for death, and work out their own salvation. .... 
In order, however, to take from these wretches all 
hope of obtaining their end, and to extirpate the 
evil, the king has issued an ordinance, by which his 
majesty forbids the punishing of them with death, 
ee enacts that they shall be branded in the forehead 
with a red-hot iron, and whipped; that they shall 
afterwards be contined in a house of correction for 
the rest of their days, in order to be kept there to 
hard labour ; and, lastly, that, every year, on the day 
of their crime, they shall be whipped anew in public. 

The old criminal law dealt wholesale with the pec- 
cant human family, and only in very recent times has 
acquired its daintier sense, and made allowance for 
idiosyncrasies. However humiliating is the confes- 
sion, one cannot but see that the reason of this was, 
in part, that the case of the criminal was not held in 
very high account ; that exertions were not made in 
his favour which would have been made had a landed 
property instead of a human life been the matter 
in question. If you committed a will instead of a 
murder, there were infinite pains taken by those to 
whom you had not left your money to prove that you 
were a ly irresponsible being. Upon the other 
hand, those who benetited by your bequest were 
eager to shew that you were a person of excellent 
judgment, and if you had done some odd things in 
your life, they were caused by the eccentricity of 
genius. One of the most curious instances of this 
occurred so lately as 1838, in which a will, wherein 
the testator had left his money, away from his rela- 
tives, to his housekeeper, was disputed on the ground 
of intrinsic evidence of insanity in the document 
itself. Therein the testator had directed his execu- 
tors ‘ that they should cause some part of his bowels 


to be converted into fiddle-strings; that others 
should be sublimed into ing salts; and that 
the remainder of his body should be vitrified into 
lenses for optical purposes.’ Sir H. Jenner, how- 
ever, held t insanity was not . pes although 
the deceased had certainly exhibited a most uncom- 
mon desire of making himself generally useful. 

The only case in the old crimi annals which 
seems very closely to resemble what we now call 
Kleptomania, was that of Rear-admiral Bradley, who, 
in 1814, was convicted of forgery to the amount of 
three pounds, eight shillings, and sixpence! Two- 

ce each, it appears, was at that time given for all 
oreign letters for England to the captain of the vessel 
that brought them home, and the postmaster at each 
port was instructed to pay the money for the same. 
Accordingly, on the 10th of March the gallant admiral 
brought four hundred letters to the post-office at 
Gosport, and received the usual sum for them. After 
this he came again and again, and on one occasion 
brought a number which purported to have 
arrived by the Mary and Jane, then lying off Cowes. 
For the money for these he gave his own receipt, but 
signed it with the name Witham Johnson. The post- 
master’s suspicions being naturally aroused, inquiries 
were made, and it was p Rene that the Mary and 
Jane did not lie off Cowes, nor anywhere else, but 
was a phantom ship which owed its being entirely to 
the rear-admiral’s fancy. He frankly confessed that 
his name was not Johnson, ‘ although he had a friend 
in Portugal of that name.’ Upon this he was fully 
committed, and brought to trial at Winchester. Evi- 
dence was brought forward of his conduct having been 
always very eccentric, and he received an excellent 
character from many of his brother-officers. He was 
found ‘ guilt , however, and condemned to death, 
and all that his friends could finally procure for him 
ja a remission of the sentence into transportation 
or life. 


THE KING AND THE PEOPLE. 
I. THE KING. 


Wuen in the fortress-rock ’bode Israel’s king 
High o’er Rephaim, and Philistia lay 
Camped in the valley, waiting for the prey, 
He, sore athirst, cried : ‘O that one would bring 
Water from Bethlehem !’ A little thing 
His three great captains deemed it, as away, 
Their keen, bright swords girt ready for the fray, 
They hasted, to assuage his suffering. 
But when, from off their perilous road returned, 
Their garments soiled, their bright swords dashed with 


red, 
Bearing the prize, before the king they stood, 
He put it from him, though his whole soul yearned 
To slake the fever of his veins, and said : 
*I will not drink; it is the price of blood.’ 


Il. THE PEOPLE. 
Far o’er the western seas, a mighty race, 
Kin to our own, wrests in unnatural strife, 
Brother from brother, the God-given life, 
Frames its own shame, and works its own disgrace. 
By all its waters, Nature bears the trace 
Of war’s fell scourge, and while man grasps the knife, 
Careless of woe to mother, child, and wife, 
Her rich bales burn, her harvests find no place. 
Here, waiting for her fruits, long hour by hour, 
A royal people patiently abide, 
Willing to toil, but lacking daily food. 
Yet still they wait, though knowing well the power 
Of England’s thunders, and have well replied : 
* We will not prosper by our country’s blood.’ 
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